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Part II.—LACHESIS. 





BOOK II. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Full well Sir Guy knew how to play 
Wolf, Roebuck, Boar and Bear— 

But to see a Rabbit turn to,bay— 
What could he do but stare ? 


ORSYTH and Olympia were one day returning from 
.2 an expedition into those recesses of Lyke Wood 
where their acquaintance had begun so inauspiciously. 
She was in high spirits because her work that 
morning had received half a dozen words of scarcely qualified praise 
—he was never in high spirits, but his manner had of late 
become less studiously and consciously reserved. He had at all 
events laid aside the inward-looking smile that had originally 
prejudiced her against him and had told? her that they were natural 
enemies. 
“‘When,” she asked suddenly, “do you think I shall be able to 
paint really well?” 
“ Suppose I were to say ‘ Never at all’?” 
She stopped aghast. 
“Never? If I thought you meant it I’ld take and throw everything 
into the Beck, that’s all.” 
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“What? Do you find no happiness in work, then? Are you so 
ambitious? Suppose I were to tell you more—that no woman ever 
reached the front rank in art—and that, if she could, she would be 
so unutterably wretched that it would be better for her never to have 
been born?” 

“Then I hate myself for being a woman. Yes, I have long known 
it: I was meant to be a man.” 

“ And Gerald?” 

“Poor fellow! If I’d been a man, he’ld have been in no trouble 
for me, and we’ld have been the best friends in the world.” 

“This is not much like love,” thought Forsyth. “I do think, 
somehow, that a woman who loved would not wish to be a man, even 
if that man were Michael Angelo. I will try her another way.—But 
suppose I were to say—I don’t say it, mind—you can paint: you 
have Genius—what then ?” 

“ What then? Oh, say it ever if you don’t quite mean it—say 
that I can do only half as well as I try!” 

“ Indeed I won’t, though. I want to know what you would do.” 

“Do? I'd leave The Laurels: I’ld paint pictures: I’ld sel? 
them: I’ld be a great man: I’ld be more famous than you ”—— 

“ And then ?” 

‘Oh, I’ld die at last, I suppose, and they’ld write my life and bury 
me in Westminster Abbey—No, I’ld be buried in Gressford ; it would 
be splendid fun for me to see Aunt Car'line staring at my tomb and. 
wondering that the grand epitaph should be about me.” 

“ And Gerald ?” 

“Oh, Gerald, of course. I’ld marry him, somewhere in the 
beginning, or middle, or end. It’s him I’m working for, you 
know.” 

“Olympia, I want to talk to you very seriously about Gerald.” 

“ Now for Lord Wendale,” she thought, “‘at last !” 

“We know one another well enough to talk freely now. I have 
got a craze into my head that we are father and daughter : let it be 
so, for this hour. I think you area good girl, though you have more 
faults than I could very well count in a day. You are obstinate : 
you are wilful: you are hot-tempered: you are rash : you are dis- 
contented : you are a little vain: you are intolerant: I am not sure 
you are not a little ungrateful, considering all your uncle and aunt 
have been to you. At any rate you are thoughtless.—No, you need 
not fire up with me: you know in your heart that I should not have 
studied your faults without liking you a little in spite of them— 
because of them, perhaps. And so”—-— 
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He need not have warned her against anger. She was bewildered 
by an indictment that out-Aunt-Car'lined Aunt Car'line. 

“And so—I want to know if you ever asked yourself—your real 
inner self I mean—whether some of these faults of yours, rather than 
the love of a girl for her future husband, have not led you into an 
engagement that does not seem to fill your heart half so much as 
your dreams of being an impossible she-Raphael ? ” 

It was out, then. She seemed to see the cloven hoof itself as she 
answered, bluntly, and with contempt for his short-sighted cunning, 

“ T suppose you mean I ought to marry Lord Wendale ?” 

* Good heaven, no!” 

“Then please tell me what you do mean. I’ve said I’ld marry 
Gerald,” she said, with a sigh, “and there’s an end. Let’s talk about 
something else, please. One would think to hear people talk there 
was nothing but marrying going on in the world. I wish I could 
write, and then I’ld make a book without any love in it, just for a 
change.” 

“TI see. If you made the year, you would leave out the spring. 
But what would you do for flowers ?” 

“*T would have none. They should all be trees, and all the women 
should be men. I suppose I’m in love—and where are the flowers, 
I'ld like to know ?” 

They wandered back to The Laurels silently, without talking of the 
something else that Olympia had proposed. She was trying to work 
out a problem. What had he meant by almost telling her in so 
many words that she was false to Gerald, if, as the tone of his 
exclamation had told her, the idea of her marrying Lord Wendalc 
was really strange to him? She was not angry with him for giving 
her a list of her faults. The very want of somebody with an 
admitted moral right to scold her had been one of her thorns. Like 
all rebels, she wanted a despot, and had as yet found none. Like 
all women, she craved for a master, and had only had to deal with 
those before whose spirits her own could not stoop to bow. 

They reached the gate of the carriage-drive ; and, though every- 
thing looked as usual, the never-mistaken feeling that something had 
happened fell over her before her feet had touched the gravel. 
Wandering thoughts catch invisible trifles, without the help of eyes. 
Perhaps the gate was open an inch more or less than usual: that 
would be more ground than was needed for a presentiment to grow 
in. Forsyth remained at the gate for a moment to bid her good-bye 
till to-morrow. He wished to say something more than good-bye, 


but knew not what. Not since that evening in Don Pedro’s guinte 
K 2 
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had his words and his thoughts been so utterly divorced from one 
another as now. 

“T only hope you will be always true to yourself,” he said, 
“‘ whether that means being true to Gerald or no. It may be that 
in keeping to the letter of your promise you may be more false than 
if you had accepted Lord Wendale. I shall see you to-morrow, and 
then we will mention this matter no more.” 

She went slowly up to the house. Nature is but the echo of our 
own moods ; and the air, though fresh and bright enough, felt heavy 
to her, as though charged with an unseen cloud. ; 

Her aunt’s face was at the front window ; as she approached up 
the drive it suddenly disappeared. No sooner had she entered the 
hall than Mrs. Westwood, whose conduct grew stranger and stranger 
day by day, threw both her arms round Olympia’s neck, and kissed 
her on the cheek with lips that for once were almost lukewarm—nay, 
her eyes were moist, unless Olympia was dreaming. 

** My dear, dear Olympia !—Gerald has come home !” 

Her heart should have bounded at the words—and it grew faint 
and chill. 

“Come home?” was all she could say. “Where is he?— 
When did he come?” 

“‘Isn’t it sudden? But I knew he wouldn’t be away long. 
Would you believe it? he got all my letters at once ; that Mr. Harris 
never took the trouble to send them, and Gerald never thought to 
inquire. Poor fellow, he looks quite pale and ill. But we'll soon 
have him well again, won’t we? You'll find him all alone—and he’s 
dying to see you. I’m going to find your uncle, my love, to tell him 
the good news. And mind, my dear, I think long engagements are 
very wrong. I never put off either of my own marriages—therefore 
you shouldn’t, either. So, if Gerald says anything, you have my 
consent to name the day as soon as you please. There, I won't 
keep you now. No, don’t go upstairs first, my dear; I’m sure every- 
thing’s in the right place, and you look all you ought to. Bless you 
both, my love!” and, kissing her future daughter a second time, 
she went off to look for the Captain. 

Olympia paused at the parlour door, from which Gerald had not 
run to meet her as soon as he heard her voice in the hall. Why 
could she not feel overjoyed at Gerald’s return? Perhaps the 
suddenness of the unexpected news had taken her breath away. 
But what rose up before her was a blank vision of the end of her 
work—of her talks—of her advancing journey into the world of a 
mind that was at any rate higher and larger than her own. Some- 
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how her life of late had seemed as though it would never come to 
an end—and now, without warning, the end had come. Poor 
Gerald! No thought of being false to him entered her soul. She 
had not refused a coronet for his and for Truth’s sake in order to ask 
herself, after all, whether love and loyalty are necessarily one and 
the same thing. 

She was about to be clasped to her lover’s heart after many weeks 
of parting, and she stood there irresolutely thinking how she should 
behave. But she opened the parlour door at last, and went in. 

There stood Gerald, leaning against the mantelpiece, with his back 
to the door. He turned round quickly when he saw her, but did 
not run forward with his old bright smile, and take her in his arms. 
They stood and looked at one another as if embarrassment had tied 
their tongues. Mrs. Westwood had indeed told the truth when she 
reported him as pale and ill. His eyes looked as if they had not 
been closed for at least two nights before, and he looked changed in 
other ways besides. Something told Olympia that he was a boy no 
more. 

She was the first to find her tongue. 

‘So you are come back, Gerald?” she said, falling back upon a 
stupid platitude for the sake of breaking silence. 

** Yes—I am back again.” 

“Isn’t it strange? Who would have thought it only a month 
ago?” 

“Only a month? Is it possible? It seems to me three days—or 
else thirty years. Olympia—my mother tells me you have refused 
Lord Wendale.” 

“ Of course I did.” 

** And—really for my sake ?” 

“Whose else? You see you were right, and the skies did fall.” 

“Just as though I thought—Olympia, can you think me such a 
cur as to stand in the way of your being a countess? I am ashamed 
to look you in the face” 

“Ashamed? What can you mean?” 

She who had only of late learned what shyness means felt less 
at ease with her old playmate than she had been with Lord 
Wendale. As for him, he scarcely seemed to know what he was 
saying. He had evidently begun to repeat a prepared speech, for 
long and formal sentences, like those which Forsyth employed as a 
sort of conversational armour, had never been in his line. Her inter- 
ruption, however, seemed to put him out, and he broke down. 

“TI mean—give me up—there’s a good girl.” 
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“Give you up? Sure you're joking, Gerald.” 

“Nota bit. I was never so serious—no, not even when I asked 
you to marry me. You shan’t throw yourself away upon me. L 
won't rob you of your chances. I’m not worthy of you—and Lord 
Wendale’s a million times better fellow than me.” 

This was unheard-of generosity—it out-heroed all the heroes of 
whom she had ever dreamed. It was, then, the struggle of a 
sublime self-sacrifice that made him so confused and a 
strangely changed ? 

“Oh, Gerald!” she exclaimed, lighting up all in a moment with 
admiration, “then if that’s it I'll never think of a soul but you. I'ld 
say ‘No’ to the King!” 

“T won't have it!” he said more eagerly. ‘You shall not throw 
yourself away— I’m not fit for you— I’m”—— 

“But you are, though— I mean it’s me that’s not fit for you. 
Who ever heard of anything so grand?” 

“You really love me then, Olympia? You are quite sure?” 

“Oh, with all my heart. Didn’t I love you when you were a 
baby, and would I leave off now ?” 

“And it was because you love me that you wouldn’t take the 
Earl ?” 

“Why else? Didn't I promise to be true to you always? And so 
I will.” 

“Then—then there’s nothing more to be said, Olympia,” he 
said with a sigh that conveyed no meaning to her. “It’s enough for 
me that you’ve thrown away being a countess forme. I belong to 
you—so there. That’s over— When shall we be married, and get 
it all done ?” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry, I suppose. We do very well as we are, yet 
awhile. Have you made your fortune ?” 

“Well—no. What's that noise ?” 

‘** Hush—it sounds like Aunt Car’line listening outside the door. 
She had on her silk gown this morning, and I might have known 
she’ld listen when she said she was going after Uncle John.” 

But Mrs. Westwood was not listening—she was opening the door. 
If she expected to break in upon an interesting scene, she was dis- 
appointed. Gerald had returned to his place by the chimney-piece— 
Olympia had not stirred a step from the spot of carpet where she 
had first taken up her stand half-way between her lover and the door. 

“* Gerald—Olympia !” she said. ‘ Why I never saw two such lovers 
in my life—I’m sure that’s not how I stood and stared, neither time 
that I was engaged. And why shouldn’t you marry at once, pray? 
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You have my consent—and that’s enough for everything, I suppose. 
The course of true love never runs smooth, as my poor old governess 
at Taunton used to say, but I should like to know how much 
smoother you expect it to be? Come, don’t let me have any more 
such nonsense. Some people are never pleased, I’m sure. When 
you didn’t know your own minds you were in such a hurry it was 
quite improper, and now you stand shillyshallying. If there’s 
one thing I abhor it’s putting off to to-morrow what you can do 
to-day.” 

It had not struck Olympia that there was anything strange in the 
readiness wherewith her lover had accepted her suggestion that there 
was no hurry. She knew nothing practically of the orthodox procedure 
in such matters, though she had lighted often enough in the coursé of 
her reading upon distinctions between the maiden coy and the eager 
swain. She took it quite as a matter of course that her will should 
be his law: and her mind was too much absorbed in greater 
mysteries to find room for one more. 

“You are very good to us, aunt,” she said, “but I do know my 
own mind. I made it up long ago. I only” 

“There, you see, Gerald. It’s you, then, that don’t come to the 
point. Why you're as good as half-married already: it isn’t every 
young man that’s preferred to a nobleman. I wish your father would 
come in. I want to have it all settled, so that I may see both my 
dear children married before I die. Yes, my dears, it’s quite right to 
speak of such things. I once knew a gentleman at Clifton that 
died suddenly without making his will, which shows we ought to 
take warning. But where is your father, Gerald? I’ve looked high 
and low. Yes, you may come in now, Marian. They mustn’t expect 
everything to be Zée-a-tée till the honeymoon.” 

“Then it’s all settled?” asked Marian, who had already seen her 
‘brother. “Oh dear, what will that poor old gentleman say !” 

“What old gentleman?” asked Gerald, pricking his ears. 

“ Ah, you don’t know what a flirt Olympia has been while you 
were gone. See how she blushes! Never mind, Olympia, I won’t 
tell tales. Only I must say it’s hard on somebody we know.” 

That was Marian’s idea of an excellent joke; and it told all the 
better by making Olympia’s cheeks a shade warmer than before. 

“Marian,” said Mrs. Westwood, sharply, once more taking the 
part of her step-niece against her own daughter, “ I’m ashamed of 
you. Don’t listen to her, Gerald. Mr. Forsyth’s an excellent man ; 
and the idea of his flirting! It’s too absurd. And girls don’t flirt 
when they’re engaged, Marian. It’s most improper, and I won’t hear 
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you speak of such things. You might just as well talk of Gerald 
flirting.” 

“ But who is Mr. Forsyth, mother?” asked the once frank-faced 
young man, hurriedly, and looking nobody in the eyes. 

“ Mr. Forsyth, Gerald, is a very distinguished gentleman, a friend 
of Lord Wendale, who has been good enough ’to give Olympia 
drawing-lessons without charging a penny for them. He’s a little 
odd in his ways; but then he’s an artist, so it’s quite proper. I do 
hate girls never thinking about anything but flirting and match- 
making. I’m sure I never did, and I won’t have it now. Where’s 
your father, Marian ?” 

“TI don’t know, mamma, but I rather think he’s gone to the 
Black Prince. I heard from old Mrs. Wicken that the Irish Major’s 
there again.” 

Mrs. Westwood’s face darkened. “It’s very strange,” she said, 
“but quarter-day never comes round without my hearing of that 
Irish Major. It was so last time, and the time before, and now it’s 
so again. And yet I’ve never set eyes on him, and nobody seems to 
know his business—not even your father, Marian. It’s very odd if 
it’s about recruiting, as he thinks; for there’s never been a young 
man gone for a soldier, except the Yeomanry Cavalry, since I've 
been here. Whatever your father can want to see him for is more 
than I can say. That’s his great failing, my dears; he was always 
going off to billiard-rooms and places, and keeping what I call low 
company ; for low that man must be, or he’ld have brought him here. 
If he has to swear him ‘in, as a magistrate, he ought to have him 
respectably into his study, like Mr. Lee, and not go running after 
him into the village. I declare everything’s all at sixes and sevens 
now ; and if your father, my dears, ever thought of keeping a ghost 
from me, I’ld soon have got at the bottom of this recruiting. But if 
it means cigars and brandy-and-water, of course one might as well 
try to get at the bottom of the moon. He’s a low, vulgar man, that 
Major, and smokes clay pipes with the farmers—that much I do 
know.” 

“And they say, mamma,” went on Marian, “that he’s a great 
friend of Lord Wendale.” 

“No; that I can’t believe. Who says so? The aristocracy don’t 
mix with people that stay at public-houses and smoke pipes with 
farmers. Election time’s different, of course ; my poor father, that 
knew all the aristocracy for miles, used to shake hands with people 
he wouldn’t have known by sight on other days.” 

“‘And, mamma,” went on Marian, bent on opening her whole 
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bundle of Gressford gossip, “ they say ”—but talking of the Captain 
brought the Captain home, especially as it was lunch-time. He, also, 
did not look particularly happy ; indeed, considering how prosperous 
and comfortable a man he ought to feel himself, he always wore a 
curiously hang-dog look about quarter-day. 

“Bless my soul, Gerald! come home again? I’m glad to see 
you, my boy—very glad, indeed,” he said, in a voice of misery. 

“Then I think you might seem a little gladder, John,” said his 
wife. “Good gracious me, how your coat smells of tobacco. Yes, 
Gerald’s come back, and now, my dear John, there’s nothing left to 
be done but to name the day.” 

“The day, my dear? What day?” 

“ John, how can you be so dull! Why, she day.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gerald, “I am come back, to marry Olympia, as 
I hear I have your and my mother’s leave.” He spoke almost as 
gloomily as the Captain himself, and took Olympia’s hand with an 
air of defiant resolution. She submitted silently and with downcast 
eyes. Mrs. Westwood put on the most winning of smiles. 

“There, John,” she asked, “isn’t that a picture to make us feel 
young again?” 

The Captain breathed hard for an instant, and his inexpressive 
face grew unutterably long and pale. For at least a quarter of a 
minute he stood thus, as though turned into a wooden image by 
excess of paternal emotion. Mrs. Westwood waited for the bene- 
diction that, at her bidding, was sure to come. She knew—and her 
knowledge had often made her jealous—that her husband furtively 
loved Olympia as if she had been his own child, and guessed what 
it must have cost him to forbid the match; what joyful relief it 
must be to him to follow his own heart in submitting to his wife’s 
will. Gerald and Olympia also waited for their doom. 

At last he thrust both his fists deep into his pockets, and the 
paternal blessing came :— 

It was the first impolite word that he had spoken since his 
wedding-day without begging his wife’s pardon on the spot; the 
first good round oath that had burst frankly out from a full chest, and 
without mincing, since Lady Pender had taken his slippery tongue 
between her nipping finger-nails. 

It was more than an oath—it was a bombshell. Mrs. Westwood 
was hit too hard even to ejaculate “John!” Marian almost 
screamed. As for Olympia, she was in a mood that was inconsistent 
with surprise even had a real cannon-ball dashed through the parlour 
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window. She only felt that Gerald started and let go her hand. 
She, whose. nerves had been charged as if with a coming thunder- 
storm even before she saw Gerald, was the only one of them all who 
seemed calm before this prodigious explosion. 

Mrs. Westwood was the first to recover her tongue, though the 
sheer panic of the bully when his victim turns had taken her breath 
away. She instinctively clapped her hands to her ears. 

“John, you have been drinking with that Irishman!” she cried 
out, and taking her hands from her ears, she raised her handkerchief 
to her eyes. She was cowed in a moment, and it was only instinct 
that enabled her to make this feeble charge. 

“Drinking? I’m as sober as you are, Caroline, worse luck. I 
wish I was drunk, by George! This is awful—horrible! You don’t 
know what you’ve done with your meddling ”—— 

“John! My meddling? Was that the word ?” 

But, if Mrs. Westwood was astonished at the Captain’s rebellion, 
she was not half so much astonished at what he had said and done 
as he. His explosion was spent. Custom and discipline are a 
match for most mutinies, and he awoke to the enormity of his first 
outburst of temper during a married life of one-and-twenty years. 
Nay, even before he had ever seen Lady Pender, the dolt of the 
Rector of Hithercote’s family had never been known to utter a hot 
or hasty word. He did not know himself; but he knew only too 
well that he had rashly displayed a standard which he had no 
reserves of wrath to sustain. He hung his head, and would have 
whistled if his lips had ceased trembling with the terrible word 
that had just left them. 

“Caroline, my dear,” he said at last, “I didn’t mean meddling. 
Gerald—Olympia—I’m very sorry. But I have—I have the greatest 
possible objection to the marriage of cousins. You know you have the 
same yourself, Caroline. You said so just before Gerald went away.” 

“ John, how can you say such athing! I’m sure I never did; and 
so far from objecting, I approve of it highly. If I said ‘ objected ’— 
which I didn’t—I meant ‘ approved,’ and you oughtn’t to catch one up 
for a slip of the tongue. I’ve known most excellent matches between 
cousins. We're all cousins, if it comes to that, if you go back far 
enough. I’ve seen it proved.” 

“Very well, my dear; but the difference of age—why, she’s old 
enough to be his elder sister !” 

“John! Which is the older of us two? Not by much, of course ; 
but if you mean to say that what difference there is is on the wrong 
side, I think you’d better have thought of that before.” 
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“* But, my dear, Gerald isn’t twenty-one.” 

“ All the better, John. A young man can’t marry too soon.” 

“Then,” exclaimed the Captain, “there’s only one thing to be 
dione ; and if you won’t hear reason, Caroline ”—the perspiration 
was beginning to stream from his forehead, for he was plainly in the 
pitiable position of being compelled, for some unknown reason, to 
assert a weak will against a strong one—“ Caroline, Gerald shall not 
marry Olympia. He can’t marry without my consent, and he shan’t 
have that, by—by—by George !” 

Could this be the Captain? or were Mrs. Westwood, Marian, 
Gerald, and Olympia ear-witnesses of a miracle? The two lovers 
could only stare at one another, not knowing what to say or do. 

“John! You say shan't to me?” Mrs. Westwood almost screamed 
out. “Then I say shad/ /” 

Her husband looked round as if appealing to some unseen help in 
his extremity. But none came. With a groan he escaped from the 
room, leaving his family gazing at one another in blank amaze. 


CHAPTER V. 


Caspar.— Attend : 

Within the outer wall there hangs a door : 

Beyond the door, a gate: and from the gate 

There runs a road. Steal out by door and gate— 

Hand fast in hand, if so it pleaseth you— 

And pass along the road, still hand in hand, 

Until you come to— 
Fulian.— Whither, pray, good Caspar ? 
Caspar.—Whither ?—And thou a lover >—Answer thou ! 

We knew the road to church, when I was young. 
Fulian.—Nay, Love must answer me—and Love is dumb. 


Tue Captain’s wrath might seem a paltry cloud, but it had been 
enough to throw into chaos all Olympia’s sky. Everything was now 
turned wrong side upward. Here was her natural enemy, her aunt, 
doing all she could to bring about a marriage between her only son 
and a penniless orphan to whom she had hitherto shown no liking. 
On the other hand there was her uncle in open and unaccountable 
rebellion against his wife, and suddenly changing his very nature from 
easiness to obstinacy and from passive kindness to active tyranny. 
Aunt Caroline’s conduct was improbable enough, but Uncle John’s 
was impossible. And then there was Gerald, come back more like a 
victim than a lover, willing, if not anxious, to give her up to a rival— 
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such self-sacrifice was surely more noble than loving. And mean- 
while she herself did not feel very warmly on the side of her own 
will. Was it perhaps because she could not bring herself to accept 
the alliance of Aunt Car’line even in her own cause? 

The Captain had escaped to his den, and had not emerged. His 
wife, however, was not likely to let him barricade himself out of the 
way in solitude. She attacked him in his own lair, leaving Gerald 
and Olympia once more alone. 

“So,” said Gerald at last, “‘ you see it’s no use—it can’t be. I shall 
go back to London; lots of things may happen before I’m twenty- 
one. And till then I'll leave you free.” 

“You can’t do that, Gerald. You know I'll wait for you till you’re 
a thousand and twenty-one.” She would not accept sacrifices 
without making a full return. 

Gerald sighed. ‘“ You are indeed a good girl, Olympia. Well, 
it’s for you to decide. After what you’ve given up for my sake 
there’s nothing for me to do. But, all the same—if you should ever 
change your mind ”—— 

“ Never.” 

“Then,” he said resolutely, “I'll keep my word, come what may. 
We’ve gone through too much, and given up too much, for one 
another to change now.” 

“Never fear, Gerald. Uncle John won’t hold out long against 
Aunt Carine. And even if he does, I’m yours now, as you say, 
come what may.” 

“All the same, Olympia—I can’t bear to think you’ve thrown 
yourself away.” 

“Please don’t mention Lord Wendale again. I own I liked him 
at first, but I hate his very name now. Oh, Gerald, for shame, to 
think I’ld have sold myself to be a queen !” 

“One thing more,” he asked eagerly, as if catching at a last straw, 
“are you sure it was only for my sake you refused the Earl ?” 

‘Of course it was. I think very likely I’ld have said ‘ Yes’ without 
thinking if it hadn’t been for you ; I’m sure he tried hard enough to 
make me.” 

“Then say no more. It must be, and there’s an end.” 

“Poor boy,” thought Olympia, looking at him proudly, “I never 
heard, no, nor read, of a man that tried so hard to make a girl give 
him up for her own good—and Gerald too: I’ld never have thought 
twas in the boy. Sure, I’ll never find another like him, if I go 
through the world. He mayn’t be wise or clever or one to look up 
to; but one that would act like him is better than wise.—There, 
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Gerald dear, are you content now? And we'll wait quietly, if it’s 
ever so long.” 

“T should be a cad not to be content with a girl that loves me 
like you,” he answered, with a lamentably forced smile. ‘“ And so— 
There’s an end. Ah, here’s my mother again.” 

Mrs. Westwood re-entered the room quickly, with an unusual 
colour on her cheeks as though fresh from a battle. 

“T never heard of such a thing—never, in all my born days. 
Your father’s out of his seven senses, Gerald. I always knew he was 
as obstinate as a March hare, but like this !—Reason’s thrown away 
on him, like talkingfto the wind. I can get nothing out of him but 
‘No.’ Ido hope it’s nothing on the brain—I’ve half a mind to send 
for the doctor—I declare it’s too shocking to think of, and those 
asylums cost hundreds and hundreds before you know where you 
are.” 

“Well then, mother, we must wait, that’s all,” said Gerald, with 
much resignation. “Olympia is willing, and so am I.” 

“No!” said Mr. Westwood. “The idea! I won’t have my 
children’s happiness sacrificed to incipient insanity. Obstinacy I 
abhor, and my way I'll have, or I'll know the reason why. There’s 
something in this more than meets the eye, and it’s my opinion 
that man at the Black Prince could say something about it if he 
pleased.” 

“But, mother, what can we do? If my father doesn’t consent, 
we must wait till I’m of age.” 

“Wait till you’re the age of a fiddlestick, Gerald! What’s your 
father got to say to it, I should like to know? Which does the 
money belong to, him or me? He hasn't a word to say. It’s all 
settled on myself, and I may leave it just as I like. And so I told 
him, and he couldn’t deny it. I’m set on this marriage, my dears ; 
and though obedience to one’s father is quite proper, obedience to a 
mother is commanded also, and where they differ children ought to 
follow the one that has most reason. As for obeying an uncle, that 
isn’t ordered anywhere.” 

“ Aunt Car'line, what on earth is it you mean ?” 

“You may well ask that, my dear. It’s shameful—positively 
shameful. There’s no other word. I hate tyranny, and I won't 
have it brought into my drawing-room. Your father, my dears, has 
shown himself capable of such obstinacy that I didn’t think was to 
be found. He won’t change his mind—that’s the great peculiarity 
of obstinate people ; and he won’t give a reason, because he knows 
he’s got none. Therefore, my dear Gerald, you must either wait till 
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you're of age, or—well, my dears, I’d better not say anything 
more, because I’d better not. But all I can say is, you best know 
your own minds, and I have no thought but for your happiness— 
that’s all.” 

“ Why, mother,” said Gerald, with a poor attempt at a joke, “one 
would think you were hinting to us to run away.” 

“ My dear, dear boy, don’t for gracious sake go saying J ever put 
the idea into your head, that’s all !” 

Olympia considered for a moment. “ You’ve been very good to 
me of late, Aunt Car’line ; will you do something to please me very 
much indeed ?” 

“ Certainly, my love ; anything in my power.” 

“ Then please, Aunt Car’line, tell me why you’ve been so good to 
me, and exactly what you want me to do.” 

“Olympia! Shouldn’t a mother try to be kind to the girl her son 
has chosen? It shall never be written on my tombstone that I 
couldn’t get on with my daughter-in-law.” 

“ And what do you want me to do ?” 

“ My dear, to be happy.” 

“Then I’ll go back to my painting till dinner.” 

She left Gerald with his mother and went to her own room. Not 
to paint, however—she had to recall her wits from their sea-voyage. 
Two things alone were clear. Gerald had bound her to him by his 
noble attempt at self-sacrifice, and she must admit no thought of 
breaking her word. And yet the bond felt heavy, and the thought 
was knocking to get in. 

Much must be remembered before we suffer ourselves to feel 
offended by finding, not the soft hand of June, but the cold fingers 
of November belying the course of life’s seasons and bringing the 
year into blossom. 

The quality that in book biographies we praise as originality, and, 
in reading our friends and relations, blame as eccentricity, had 
carried her in comparative safety through a course of education that 
ought to have turned her into a fourth copy of the Miss Penders. 
But the collision of character and circumstance had compelled her 
to believe that everything she said, thought, or did was necessarily 
wrong. The Laurels being the natural and obvious standard of 
propriety, she was forced, judging herself by the only standard she 
knew, to admit that she deserved a bad name. It was in very 
serious jest that she had wished to have been born a man. 

Meanwhile, studying life and love in her books, she had grown up 
without applying to either the test of knowledge. There are many 
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people, according to one who knew his fellow-creatures well, that 
would never have loved had they never heard tell of Love ; still more 
numerous are they who love strictly according to form and rule until 
they find him out for themselves, and then they take him for hate, or 
fear, or ennui, or anything that he is not, until it is often too late to 
recognise him at all. Olympia’s engagement to Gerald had been 
strictly according to romance rules. There were the cruel parents, 
the poverty, the enforced waiting, the glory of self-sacrifice on botl» 
sides. What but love, according to her book theories, could all this. 
be? And yet it was not from Gerald, but from another, that all 
her experience of kindness, happiness, and interest in life had come. 
And it had come against every conceivable rule. He, whom her 
heart had not named, was no longer young ; was plain in speech and 
hard in manner; was reputed rich, that worst of sentimental sins. 
He treated her, not as a mistress, but as a child. She suspected his 
motives. He was praised by Aunt Caroline. But then it was with 
him alone that her natural impulses of thought and speech might 
discover themselves without shame. It was he who had taken her 
hand, however coldly, and had led her out into another and grander 
worid ; who had taught her that Art is no dream, but the interpreter 
of dreams. It had been easy to refuse a coronet, though worn and 
offered by the handsomest young man in England, for the sake of 
her romantic creed ; but to give up the companionship of a plain, 
odd, crabbed, reserved old man for the sake of what she took for 
Love himself, was to resign much more than a crown. With all her 
desire for manhood, she was woman enough in heart to turn instinc- 
tively towards the only hand that was strong enough to rule her 
without provoking her to rebel. 

Thus the return of her lover seemed to have brought frost rather 
than sunshine. She caught herself wishing that he had never come 
back —that it had taken him at least a year to make his fortune, and 
even that he had found in some other eyes an excuse for faithless- 
ness to hers. It was a monstrous thought, for it was treason to the 
commonest and most natural vanity ; and she shut her ears to it as if 
it had been treason to truth and honour. She had nobody to inter- 
pret her heart to her, and as for common-sense, she knew not the 
word. She longed to do something—anything, so that she might 
cut every knot at once and get into free air, away from the mys- 
teries and incomprehensible complications that she felt closing round 
upon her. 

She was walking backwards and forwards up and down her room, 
as if struggling to escape from cobwebs that the stupidest of the three 
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Miss Penders could have broken through with ease, when she heard a 
gentle tap at the door and the voice of her aunt asking, 

“Olympia, are you there? May I come in?” 

She sat down hurriedly at her working table, so as not to be caught 
wandering about in the middle of her maze. 

Mrs. Westwood entered, without waiting for an answer. “My 
dear,” she said, “ I am come to speak to you very seriously indeed. 
I have been having a long talk with Gerald, who is sadly troubled 
about your uncle’s unaccountable behaviour. Yes, and Fve been 
talking to your uncle too.” 

“Well, aunt?” she asked, assuming that the Captain had 
given way, but by no means overjoyed. She waited to receive 
sentence. 

“It’s enough to make a saint angry. His own son—his own 
brother’s child! I never heard of such unnatural tyranny. Ah, it 
takes years to know what’s inside aman. Do you know what your 
Uncle John says?” 

“ What, aunt? What does he say? I shall go out of my wits with 
ail these secrets. Tell me what he says, and have done.” 

“ Ah, I don’t wonder you're in a temper, my dear. I’ve half a 
mind to be in one myself, and I will too, if your uncle doesn’t mind. 
I don’t like to tell you what he says. You heard him use the most 
shocking language yourself, but it’s nothing to what /’ve been hearing 
him say. My dear, he said he’ld sooner be in his grave than see 
you engaged to Gerald. Those were his very words.” 

“ Then ” 

** And worse than that ! He said that I—/, my dear !—didn’t know 
what I was talking about. To think I should live to hear such 
words from a man that owes all things to me !—Wait a minute, my 
dear—there’s more still. So I said, and I'll keep to it, though it 
might have been hasty—and no wonder—Therefore, if you cut off 
Gerald from your paltry ten thousand for marrying Olympia, I'll cut 
him off from my fifty thousand if he doesn’t marry her, though he’s 
my own son—that’s what I said, and that’s what I’ll do.” 

And, then, after this startling preface, she gradually unfolded the 
most extraordinary plan that inconsistency itself ever proposed to a 
bewildered ear. 

Space and time are short, while Mrs. Westwood’s style of explana- 
tion is long. But, though her style was florid, it was seldom, if ever, 
thrown away upon nothings, and generally reached a very definite 
goal in time. By slow degrees, too slow to linger over, Olympia 
made out that a greedy woman, who worshipped the proprieties, was 
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proposing a runaway match between her husband’s penniless niece 
and her own son. 

Olympia knew too little of life as it is to be surprised at the proposal 
itself. For aught she knew to the contrary elopements might be in the 
ordinary course of things. She had read of hundreds. Besides, people 
are said to be never surprised indreams. But that the proposal should 
have come from her aunt—that her aunt and her uncle should have 
thus exchanged vé/es—that was enough to surprise the most inveterate 
of dreamers. She was not grateful for her aunt’s astounding energy 
in her cause. The sudden transformation of a hard stepmother into 
a more than generous mother should have made her shed tears of 
gratitude, considering how much prejudice and dislike the mother 
must be sacrificing to ensure the happiness of her only son. But she 
listened dully and coldly as Mrs. Westwood expounded her plan— 
how Gerald could not wait till he was of age—how it was improper 
that he should do so—how the whole household would have to live 
in a wretched atmosphere of mutual distrust and anger till all was 
over—how an immediate marriage would put an end to all difficulties 
—how this cruel and tyrannical Captain must give his consent when 
it was too late to withhold it—how, in fine, she had irrevocably vowed 
that Gerald should not have a penny of her money unless she had 
her way. She was vague about the marriage laws, but both she and 
Olympia knew all about Gretna Green. 

Her arguments, though ill expressed, were by no means ill-chosen, 
as Olympia was driven to feel and own. How could her uncle, who 
had always been hitherto her champion and protector in his feeble 
way, be the one to act so capriciously and unjustly, without deigning 
to give a reason, or even to whisper in her ear that he had reasons 
and that all would be well in time? £7 ¢u, Brute/ As for Gerald, 
there was nothing for it but to accept her doom, however it might 
come. He was the only one now to whom she owed the slightest 
pretence of duty: and something told her, faintly, that, if she was to 
remain as true to him in thought as she was in will, the best thing she 
could do would be to fly from her life at The Laurels and from the 
neighbourhood of Beckfield without an instant’s pause. All would 
be over then, and she would know her destiny for the rest of her 
days. 

Finally, so sudden and irrevocable a plunge looked, from the shore, 
like the unknown Something that she was longing to do. The poor 
girl was as yet but a headstrong child—steel against the tyrannical 
and the harsh: wax to the cunning who were clever enough to 
be kind. 

VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. L 
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“ Aunt Car'line,” she said at last, after along pause, “ I can’t believe 
it yet of Uncle John. [I'll do just what Gerald pleases ”——— 

“There’s a good girl, Olympia. There’s nobody to talk, thank 
goodness, and you'll never repent to your dying day, and I believe 
your uncle would be pleased in the bottom of his heart if you would 
only take things into your own hands and save him the bother. 
That’s just like those obstinate men—if they once say ‘ No,’ they’re 
ashamed to say ‘Yes,’ though they’re longing to, all the time. It’s 
different with me. I have good reasons for what I do. I've talked 
it all over with Gerald: he agrees with me, every word. And it’s 
well for him he does, too. For what I say I stand to, right or wrong. 
I won't have my children ruined for whims. There, my dear, wipe 
your eyes and come down as soon as the redness is gone. Thank 
you, my dear. I always knew you were a good girl, and I’m not 
often wrong.” 

One thing Olympia could now quite understand. She knew her 
aunt well enough to know that when she spoke of disinheriting 
Gerald she was throwing out no idle threat, but was asserting a 
fixed resolve to have her own way. It depended upon Olympia to 
decide whether he should be his father’s or his mother’s heir. She 
had therefore at least one thing to be thankful for. Gerald’s 
attempted self-sacrifice would not go unrepaid. 

Never, surely, was a girl in such a situation before. She had 
tacitly promised to run away with a man against her secret wishes, 
and seemingly against his also, at the request of his mother, who had 
apparently every reason to oppose the match altogether. Where was 
the conspiracy to make her marry the Earl? Had Mrs. Westwood 
really been in earnest, after all? Then Forsyth’s conduct must have 
been falsely suspected also. That thought was welcome, but she was 
half sorry that she had been wrong. The conspiracy had been 
something intelligible to hold by, and its passing away had left her 
hopelessly at sea, and in a fog besides. 

All she could do was to go straight forward—to give sacrifice for 
sacrifice, and to keep her word. 

She followed her aunt’s advice about washing her eyes, and then 
went downstairs again to see Gerald. One flash of sober common 
sense fell upon her by the way. She would see her uncle first, and test 
how far her aunt’s incredible report of his stubbornness was true. 
He was still in his den when she tapped at the door. 

But her visit told her nothing new. The Captain might find it 
hard to play his uncongenial part, but he kept to it, flinching, but not 
swerying. 
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“My dear,” he said at once, “don’t say you've come to speak 
about Gerald. I’m master here, and I won’t have another word,” he 
went on, taking refuge in the show of anger that stands for the firm- 
ness of a weak man. But she was no judge of character, and took 
him at his word. All that Aunt Car’line had said, then, was true, 
and he was her soft-hearted uncle no more. 

“I’m not going to,” she said proudly. “I only came to”——-_ Her 
excuse was not at hand, and she shut the door behind her sharply 
as she left him. He angry—and with her! It was too bitter a 
blow: and she also took refuge in the anger that stands for the 
callousness of one who will not show her wound. 

But Gerald was the strangest of them all. Whatever had taken 
place between him and his mother, their talk had ended with the result 
reported by Mrs. Westwood. He told Olympia, as though talking 
of a funeral, that if she was willing to bring matters to an end he was 
willing too: that nothing would be more easy than to reach the land 
of easy marriages, especially as Mrs. Westwood had supplied him 
amply with funds and would take care that any attempt at pursuit 
should be too late. That very evening he would have Peter Pigot’s 
trap to carry them the first stage of their way northward. 

“Only are you sure,” he asked, always returning to the same 
string, “that you are giving up nothing—that you still wish to take 
me as I am?” 

“ Anyhow, I will,” she said, leaving unanswered the question as to 
her wishing. 

“Then,” he said yet again, with another last sigh, “it shall be 
done. ‘To-morrow we will be on our way.” 

“ To-morrow, Gerald? That is too sudden! I’ve got so much to 
think of—so many things to do.” 

Which meant, “To-morrow was to have been my next drawing- 
lesson: I can’t leave my old life without bidding it good-bye.” 

“The quicker the better, Olympia. The sooner it’s over the 
sooner it’s done.” 

And she felt he was right, whatever he might mean. The world 
was spinning round with her, and there was nothing to do but spin 
on and round with the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The drums they are beating, the fifes gaily play— 
The soldiers are coming—Quick march and away ! 
My heart, how ’tis bounding their bugle to hear— 
Were my kerchief a corslet, my spindle a spear! 


O’er hill, over valley, with step firm and true, 
I’ld march through the country to battle like you : 
Like you through the foemen I’ld charge in the van— 
Oh joy without peer if a maid were a Man! 

EGMONT. 


THE very next morning, then, Olympia was to reach at a bound 
that conventional end of all romances at which fiction ends and life 
begins. There was no need to indulge any of the feelings or to go 
through the rites and ceremonies prescribed by the traditional rubric 
composed for such occasions. There was no battle between love 
and duty—between the family affection that feels like a burdensome 
nothing until it comes to be broken through, and the passion that is. 
half ready to turn to hate when it demands its crown. Nor, though 
marriage was to her nothing more than a name, was she about to 
enter upon an unknown life with a stranger. What life would mean 
with Gerald she knew tolerably well. They would always be 
excellent friends and, when all this trouble was over, she would 
settle down into a quiet life at The Laurels, first as daughter of the 
house, then as its mistress, for the remainder of her days. She would 
be Joan the Shepherdess after all. She must give up all thought of 
being anything more than Mrs. Gerald Westwood of Gressford 
St. Mary, and there, as her future husband himself had said, was 
an end. 

But how about him, ugly, elderly, and harsh as he was, who had 
first unwittingly taught her that to be Mrs. Gerald Westwood of The 
Laurels was not to fulfil her destiny—that the life she had vaguely 
dreamed of with her book in her hand was not a dream—that a 
marriage between herself and Gerald would be nothing more than a 
word, even though it might be the watchword of loyalty? She was 
running away from home after all—from the woods that were her 
true house and home. She would walk in them many thousand 
times in days to come, but she would live in them never again. 
‘They had long ceased to be a place for chasing squirrels and 
butterflies, even if she had cared any longer to chase outward instead 
of inward things. If she could only have waited long enough to wish 
the father of her new mind and spirit good-bye, she would have been 
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a little more content ; but she could not persuade herself that such 
farewells are better left alone. 

But she could at least wander out to say good-bye for ever to the 
woods and lanes in the midst of which she was to spend the rest of 
her days. She obeyed the impulse, knowing that she was really 
bidding a last farewell to what must henceforth be new woods, 
and never more the old. There was time still left before the inevi- 
table dinner bell would call her back to the house from her out-door 
home. 

So she escaped from Gerald and everybody, and went out alone. 
There was no thought in her of giving chance an opportunity to bring 
about another meeting with him to whom she had resolved not to 
say good-bye. She was honestly on her way to pay a last visit to the 
bower in which her new life had seemed to begin. She was only 
doing what any girl would do in her place—deliberately seeing, 
hearing, and touching all the home details she could find, because 
they would no longer belong to her home. Only with her the voices 
of the woods took the place of those of sisters, the bushes of cup- 
boards, and the trees of birdcages. 

It may be remembered that to reach the broad walk of Gressford 
Wood from The Laurels one must cross, first the back garden, then 
the paddock in which Olympia’s Bucephalus used to graze, then go a 
little distance along a bye-lane, then cross the road that passed 
through the village, and then, after going through a white gate, pass 
over a piece of rough and broken ground. Olympia was crossing 
the road when, some little way off, she caught sight of the figure of 
a man walking at a very leisurely pace from the direction of Gress- 
ford. Looking twice, she saw it was a stranger. Looking a third 
time, she recognised the great Gressford enigma. 

In a word, she saw Major Sullivan ; and she knew also that he had 
seen her. 

She entered the white gate that opened into the broken ground— 
the same gate where Lord Wendale had once thrown to his uncle the 
price of a glass of beer. Turning round on reaching the top of the 
knoll, she saw that the Major had also entered the white gate and 
was also crossing the broken ground. 

Was he following her? It was not likely—but the thought was 
not agreeable. Though she had not seen him since she was a child, 
his memory was not pleasant, and Gerald’s account of him had not 
made her anxious for his closer acquaintance. But he seemed to be 
quickening his pace ; so she quickened hers, and went on. 

Soon, however, the suspicion that she was being followed became 
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a certainty. She had now reached the beginning of the broad walk, 
and felt, without looking round, that the distance between them, in 
spite of her quickened pace, was growing smaller. That is one of 
the things one sees with the eyes that lie in the back of the 
head, without having to turn round. She was brave enough—rather 
too brave sometimes. But to be deliberately tracked by a stranger 
like the Major into a lonely wood, and thus openly pursued, made 
her act like a coward. Without thinking—as usual—of what was 
prudent or imprudent, sane or insane, she obeyed her panic just as 
at other times she obeyed her temper. Like Daphne before Apollo, 
she took to her heels and ran, 

To her dismay, the Major followed out the simile. He, though 
no light weight, and carrying years as well as flesh, and his famous. 
top-coat besides, began to run also. 

No help was at hand to turn this Daphne of Gressford into laurel, 
fox-glove, or fern. She ran more lightly than the Major, but it was 
in vain. His strides were longer ; and, if Fear lends wings, he also 
takes away the breath to use them. Not a yard was between them 
when she stumbled and would have fallen, had he not caught her arm. 

“There, I’ve caught y’ up,” he panted out, while she stood and 
looked at him with eyes from which anger was driving out useless 
fear. “ Caramba/ ye’re good at going, anyhow. Sure ye'’re not 
frightened of an owld cahmpeenin’ Major? Ye’ve taken all the 
powder out of me with tryin’ to get up to ye. Just wait a minute till 
I'll get’m back again.” 

‘* How dare you follow me like that? If you don’t turn back this 
moment, Captain Westwood shall hear of it ; and he’s a soldier, and 
Il do what U'ld do myself if I were a man.” 

“Oh, the bright eyes! Ah, I’ld know’m among a hundred. It 
does an owld cahmpeenin’ heart good to be scolded by eyes like 
them. And what’ld ye do, now? Scahlp me, and broil me, and 
eat me, as I’ve seen them cahnibals do scores an’ scores of times ?’ 
Faith, I think ye would, and it’s proud I'ld be, too. There, don’t be 
mad, darlin’. Denis Soollivan wouldn’t let ye drame of a tear. Ah, 
to think now of the girl ye’ve growed—and me clane out of mind as 
if I hadn’t nursed ye on me own knees, and made ye laugh before 
ye knew how to cry. Ah, ’tis a brave little maid ye used to be in 
them owld times. Ye wouldn’t run off from a Blackfoot then, let 
alone an owld sowldier that loved ye.” 

“The man has been drinking!” thought Olympia, now far too 
terrified to move, and thinking whether it would be wise to scream. 
“Oh, pray let me go.” 
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“ Let ye go, when it’s been so bitter crule to let ye go so long? 
Faith, it’s crule—bitter crule—when I’ve kep’ off ye all them years ; 
and when I saw ye just now, faith ’t wasn’t in flesh and blood to 
keep off ye then—no, not to be made fayld-marshal.” 

“Keep off from me!” she exclaimed, growing desperate with 
indignant terror at what seemed like drunken love-making. A wild 
instinct drew her hand to the pocket of her dress, where she kept a 
schoolboy’s broken-bladed knife that Gerald had once given in their 
playmate days. 

He saw the movement, and smiled. But it was an oddand almost 
tender smile, and she could have sworn that his eyes glistened with 
what looked like tears. 

“Oh, glory!” he cried out. “’Tis the very trick of ye—don’t I 
mind it well? and how we all laughed once when ye drawed on the 
Dutchman down at Yerba Buena? Ye haven’t forgotten the owld 
ways after all. But them divles of Yankees an’ Spaniards an’ 
Mexicans have learned better than that now. ’Tis now shoot first’s 
the word, an’ kape off after. But ’tis pleasant to see ye feelin’ after 
the stiletto; faith, ye shall try’m on me top-coat an’ welcome, just 
to show y’ haven’t forgotten them dear old days—ah, ’twas a good 
time. But there—say ye’ve clane forgot me, an’ I’m gone. But 
don’t, now, darlin’, go to say ye’ve forgot Danny, that ye used to put 
yer little arrums about the throttle of, an’ kiss’m as if ye loved’m?’ 

“Danny ?” 

* Aye, Danny. Ah, Time’s a bitter bad wearin’ thing. I'll trot 
me owld coat against’m any day, an’ win. And ye’ve forgot the 
parht that said ‘ Kiss Polly,’ an’ another word I wouldn’t say to a 
growed-up young lady not to be King o’ th’ Injies? An’ ye’ve forgot 
that free fight up at Catamarcas—an’ all them songs? Well, may be 
—‘ Al Salir’ an’ th’ ‘ Yaller Gals’ an’ all— 

Ahve Mahris Stella— 


Sure ’tis your own self used to sing’m like a sky-lark: none like ye ; 
an’ twas me own self that taught’m ye. Ah, an’ ‘ Molly Bawn, 
that I used to call ye in them owld days—- 
Och, Molly Bawn, don’t lave me pinin’, 
All lonely waitin’ here for you— 


Them’s the words, and the tune too. Sure, Danny isn’t clane forgot 
by Molly Bawn ?” 

It was Forsyth who had interpreted her fading cradle dreams, and 
had painted them for her in the colours that lingered after the 
morning rainbow had faded away. That she had lived somewhere 
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before she lived at Clifton she knew; and, by much effort and by 
the following back of fragmentary footpaths, that previous existence 
had taken some sort of colour and form. But what are such footpaths 
without sound? Our ears wake before our eyes. They alone of all the 
senses know no forgetting. We hear of bad memories for faces, and 
we know that voices change, but who ever heard of a memory so 
bad as to be capable of forgetting a song when repeated by the voice, 
rough or sweet, changed or unchanged, that first gave it to the ear, 
however long ago? . 

The tune, half droned, half hummed, by the old campaigner in the 
solitude of Gressford Wood acted like a talisman. It made her 
recall nothing in detail, but everything at once, as though her eyes 
were dazzled by suddenly coming from utter darkness into a bril- 
liantly-lighted room. “ Danny !”—the baby-name was the touch that 
set in motion a long-silent chord ; and then the connection between 
her uncle and the Major—a wild idea seized hold of her brain. 

“Good God !” she cried out to the disreputable soldier of fortune, 
forgetting the inconsistency of his brogue with her thought, “ You are 
not my father ?” 

“‘ No, darlin’—but, praise be to glory, ye know me now !” 

She sighed with relief—it would have been too cruel to find Mrs. 
Westwood’s theories as to her father’s manners and customs so com- 
pletely confirmed. She was ashamed of having insulted her father’s 
memory by the thought. But her fear had almost vanished—perhaps 
he was really bound up with her earlier life, perhaps at the bottom of 
the mysteries that surrounded her now. And so, with parted lips, she 
waited to hear more, charmed to attention by a word and a broken 
tune. 

“Yes, I’m Danny! Not quite your father, but very near : nearer 
than if I was, may be. Ah, it’s high time I came back to ye—I'ld 
have been content to keep prowlin’ an’ scoutin’ abovt the place and 
havin’ a look at ye every now’n’ then, an’ seein’ how ye growed, 
like a soft-hearted owld cahmpeenin’ fool as I am—but that’s over 
now. There’s other fish to fry, an’ I'll fry’m, too.” 

“You followed me to tell me—what? Who amI? What has 
happened? Who are you to me, if you are not my father? For 
heaven’s sake, let me find somebody at last that knows how to speak 
out and say what he means! I’m heart-sick of being fooled. Mr. 
Sullivan, or whoever you are, I won’t move from here till I know 
everything in the whole world.” 

“Sure, now, don’t be so keen. Isn’t that what I’m come to tell 
ye? Only don’t call me that name, please. There—I’m better 
now,” and he gave his eyes a rough rub with his sleeve. “It’s 
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natural born fools we all are, an’ I’m the worst of’m. But I don’t 
bate about the bush, anyhow. D’ye mind the big battle of Cara- 
bobo ?” 

“T never heard of the name.” 

“Never heard of Carabobo? Sure, the schoolmaster’s abroad--- 
anyhow, he isn’t at home. *Twas just the biggest thing in bullets 
that ever was, though I say it that shouldn’t, seein’ I was there. I'll 
never forget that day, nor how them roy’lists ‘Id have whipped us out 
of our skins if it hadn’t been for Gin’ral Bolivar, and somebody else 
*t would be consate to name. But I'll tell ye the Irishmen did their 
duty that day, and I was to the fore of’m. Ye see Gin’ral La 
Torre ”—— 

“‘ Have I anything to do with General La Torre?” 

“No, darlin’ ”—— 

“Then, please, never mind him, and go on.” 

“‘Sure I am—but if ye don’t like Gin’ral La Torre I'll skip’m. 
So the long an’ the short is we killed some six thousand of them 
murderin’ blagyards, me and the other boys, and we took their guns 
an’ their baggage—and we wanted that last badly, I can tell ye: and 
we sent off La Torre with his tail betwixt his legs—faith, twas death 
an’ glory that day, an’ we had the glory an’ th’ baggage 
too. On to Caracas was the word—there was no sittin’ down in 
them days, let alone the half of us had nothin’ to sit in. I'd got 
seven bullets under my own skin, and a sabre cut that half split me 
down—there’s the mark of’m. But ’twasn’t the Major’ld say ‘ Halt’ 
when the Gin’ral said ‘ Forward.’ Ah, them was the times !” 

“ And where was all this? And what has it to do with me?” she 
asked as the Major paused. 

“Twas in a place called America. Sure, if ye haven’t heard of 
Carabobo, ye’ve heard tell of Gin’ral Bolivar—him as bate the King 
o’ Spain?” 

“Was my father there? Was he in the battle? Was he killed?” 

“Deuce abit! An’ faith, if he had been I wouldn’t have known. 
*Twas every boy for’mself an’ th’ Divle for all or none that day. 
*Twas all chargin’ and trahmplin’ down th’ infantry an’ spikin’ guns. 
I’d enough to do, I can tell ye, to look after me own skin an’ drill 
holes in skins that wasn’t me own, and so had we all. But we was 
on to Caracas—and ’twas empty enough when we got there. I never 
saw such a sight of nobody. I guess they took us for cahnibals, 
they’d got such a scare—every man, woman, an’ child had cut an’ 
run, and left nothin’ for pickin’ but the pavin’ stones — an’ them 
bare. Well, ‘twas on that same way to Caracas we'd halted one 
night not far off the battle where some o’ them blagyards o’ king’s 
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troopers had made a stand—brave boys they were too, out of a pack 
o’ rascals that had heels for hearts: a bit o’ th’ sangre azu/, I cahl- 
culated ; an’ ’tisn’t for a owld cahmpeener that’s fought on every side 
ye can think of, turn an’ turn, to speak ill of an enemy that’s as like 
as not to be a brother in arrums. So, thinks I, bein’ provost 
marshal o’ th’ British Volunteer laygion, that did all the fightin’ an’ 
got none o’ th’ pickin’s, I’ll take a look round and see after some o’ 
the boys that'll be pokin’ an’ prowlin’ about among them poor divles 
o’ troopers: for the fsstoles weren’t too flush, I can tell ye, an’ th’ 
pockets of them that loses is mostly better lined than them-o’-them 
that wins.” 

“ Well—and you—you found my father among those brave men ?” 

“Deuce a bit of it.” 

“What did you find, then?” 

“You.” 

Olympia started at so sudden and unexpected a dénouement to a 
rambling history of the battle of Carabobo, of which she had never 
heard the name till now. She was heedless of how the minutes were 
flying—the mere mention of a real battle by one who had been 
there had warmed her heart like the beat of a drum. Forsyth had 
never entertained her with his military experiences, and she would as 
soon have thought of associating him with the art of war as the 
Major with the art of painting. She would have been fascinated. 
even if she, too, had not been a part of the battle of Carabobo. 

‘*Me?” she asked breathlessly. ‘On the battle field?” 

‘‘*T'was a poor sefiora, holdin’ a baby in her arms. She'd been 
gettin’ out of Caracas, poor lady, as it might have been out of the 
fryin’-pan, and had got into the fire. Faith, what with one thing an’ 
another, her soul was half way out of her body betore I came up and 
stopped it going farther with a dose o’ brandy.” 

“Was she my mother?” asked Olympia, solemnly. It was her 
father of whom she had always thought and heard, and her mother 
was a new idea. 

“Poor lady! As pretty a black-eyed sefiorita as an owld cahm- 
peener, that’s seen a few, ‘ld care to see. Ah, ’twas sad to a heart 
that had a soft spot in’m in them old days to see a dyin’ lady and a 
livin’ baby lyin’ there all no-how among them dead troopers. It 
made a man think a bit, and the fightin’ somehow turned sour on me 
stomach after goin’ down.” 

‘“* And what did you do?” 

“T couldn’t leave a pig like that, with them boys about: ’twasn’t 
the provost marshal had an easy berth out there. So I just looked 
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after me pistols, an’ took’m right away to me own quarthers—and 
them was all the pickin’s I got that day—a dyin’ woman and a baby. 
Didn’t the boys grin when they got to know.” 

It had happened to Major Sullivan of Castle Sullivan to be once 
or twice suspected of romancing, or of talking with a purpose. 
Forsyth, for example, would have given him an exceedingly bad 
character in that regard: Gerald, if he was any wiser now than he 
used to be, had every reason to suspect his every word. But 
Olympia, though she had learned to suspect everybody else, did not 
suspect him. 

While Forsyth was leading that life of concealment which gave him 
a perpetual air of having something to conceal; while Captain 
Westwood was outraging his own proper nature; while Mrs. 
Westwood was plotting and counterplotting under the influence of 
some inexplicable motive ; while Gerald was talking as if he meant 
one thing and behaving as if he meant another; the bragging Major— 
to use no harsher word for his eccentricities—was, thus far, as 
obviously telling the truth as the others had been telling or acting 
lies. She could not have given a reason for believing in all this 
romance, but she was justified by a contrast that would have con- 
vinced all who have any instinctive power of reading the manner of 
men. 

“*T wasn’t much, was it, after fightin’ so hard?” he went on, 
looking at her almost pleadingly, as though still half ashamed of not 
making a better use of the opportunities of which he, as a maintainer 
of discipline, had gone out to deprive others. “Well, there was no 
help for it—an’ th’ poor sefiora died right away before next day was 
through. But she was a mahried woman, no doubt of that, an’ she 
told me quite enough to put me on the trail. But ’twasn’t the time 
to send ye home just then: and how could I leave y’on the road, 
poor little brat that ye were, that smiled up in me face and had no- 
body to give ye crust or crumb? Ye weren’t much use on a march, 
not to say ye weren’t more trouble than ye were worth till I got used 
to ye.” 

“ What—you mean you ”—— 

“Was just your own father an’ mother, darlin’, an’ brother an’ 
sister an’ nurse an’ all, till I sent ye to your fa—uncle, me friend the 
Captain at The Laur’ls—at Clifton, then. Oh, but that went crule 
hard !—A quare life we led of it, for ye went with me wherever I’ld 
go, up from Cape Horn to Hudson’s Bay: but ’twas a rare good 
time, and I was just broken-hearted to part wid ye—but needs must 
when the Divle drives.” 
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“ Major Sullivan ””—— she began timidly, holding out her hand. 

“ Say ‘Danny’ just once, darlin’—’twill be like the jew to a owld 
cahmpeenin sowl to hear the owld word again.” 

“*Danny,’ then!—I wouldn’t let ye kiss me once,” she said, 
almost falling back into her long lost brogue. ‘ But ye may now.” 

“ An’ sure I will!” he said, and touched her forehead gently with 
his grizzled beard. 

“ But, oh, why haven’t ye told me all this before ?” 

“ Ye’re wonderin’? Sure, ’tis because I want to save ye again.” 

It is hard to say how, but there was an imperceptible change in 
his manner—it lost simplicity. 

“Ye’re goin’ to be mahried, I hear, to that young chap I saved 
once from drownin’. Never mind how I know—I know more about 
ye than ye think for. ’Tisn’t for nothing I’ve been pottherin’ about 
here four times every year—at odd times, I mean. Well, ye see, up 
goes Master Ger’ld, the young scamp, to London, mighty dape 
spoons on ye, I'll be bound—soup-ladles, may be, an’ small shame 
to’m ”—— 

“What do you mean—are there more riddles? Shall I never 
<ome to an end ?” 

“ Faith, ’tis no riddle at all. There’s a young friend of mine up 
there—a mighty pretty girl she is, too—an’ sure ye know, a 
boy’s but a boy.” 

“Then I won’t know what you mean. Gerald’s as true as 
steel.” 

“ Praps he is—and steel’s true to anybody that takes’m. Boy 
nor bowie can’t be true to two at once, ye know. But the girl’s as 
poor as Job—or the Major; ’tis all one. No, I won’t name names, 
nor tell tales. If ye won’t believe the man that saved ye from dyin’, 
on his livin’ an’ dyin’ oath, I’ll say no more.” 

“ And I don’t want names nor tales,” she said proudly, though 
with a chill at her heart. “ Gerald’s as true as—me.” 

“The young blagyard! I wouldn’t have believed it of ’m—’tis just 
like a brute baste to go fortune huntin’ before your wild oats are 
sown.” 

“ What, love one and marry another? Sure you’re Jaughing at me 
to tell me such a tale.” 

“ An’ why wouldn’t he? Love the poor and marry the rich—'tis 
the way of the world.” 

“ You mean he loves me and wants to marry her?” 

“Deuce a bit. I mean he loves her and wants to marry 
you.” 
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“ Thank you kindly for telling me I’m a fortune. I’m sure I didn’t 
know it, nor Gerald. It’s me that marries the rich, and him that 
marries the poor.” 

“*What—don’t ye know you're as rich asa Jew? Don’t ye know 
there came a letter from them lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn Faylds to say 
ye’d come in for your mother’s fortune in Buenos Ayres?” 

“IT? Sure you’re mad, or I’m dreaming !” 

“Deuce a bit of either at all. I’ve not tasted a drop since 
mornin’. Praps ye’ll believe when I tell ye I’ve seen a letter—never 
mind where—but I know me owld friend the Captain, ye know : and 
most of what he knows, I know too.” 

She would have been an idiot if she had continued to doubt or 
disbelieve. She was listening, not to the mere words of Major 
Sullivan, but to the light with which they instantly flooded all that 
her eyes had seen and her ears had heard that day and the month that 
had gone before. The possibility of her having suddenly grown rich 
meant, in itself, nothing. But the change in Gerald, her aunt’s 
hitherto unaccountable transformation, the secret conversations. 
between the two, all things except her uncle’s stubbornness, were 
more than easily accounted for by her having become rich. There 
was no room for wonder why she had been kept in ignorance of her 
inheritance until it was safe in the hands of Mrs, Westwood’s son. 
She flushed up for an instant with the natural jealousy that needs not 
love to grow in, and with bitter disappointment in Gerald’s loyalty, 
wherein she had believed as fully as in her own. She believed, not 
because the Major had told her to believe, but because she believed 
what she herself had seen and had not till now seen through. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried out, feeling the ground sinking 
under her and letting her fall into an abyss of deceit and treachery. 
There was none left to trust, not one: not even Gerald, whose 
pretended self-sacrifice, now that it was laid bare, left him only an 
object of scorn, both in his own contemptible character and as his 
mother’s passive tool. The thought of being rich conveyed no other 
thought to her, who knew as little of money as of marriage. 

“ What’ll ye do, darlin’? Sure, here stands Major Dionysius 
Soollivan, of Castle Soollivan, County Sligo, ready an’ willin’ to stand 
by ye against all them blagyards—uncles, aunts, cousins, an’ all an’ 
more. Ah, ’twas a bad hour when I let ye get among that crew—it 
broke me own heart, that loved ye like me own little gurl, and it’s 
nigh breakin’ yours.—D’ye mind now what a free life we had of it 
when ye was nothing but me own little gurl ?” 

She no longer stood still, but began to walk up and down before 
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him in as open a revolt against all civilised mankind as if she had 
never left her far Western cradle. 

“ Ah, twas a mistake indeed! I’m not made for them and their 
ways—it’s always been the same since I was born. If I don’t mind 
the old times—I feel them, and I’ll have them again. Aunt Car'line 
bade me run away—and I will.” 

“* Me own brave gurl!” 

“Tl not be tricked and tossed about any more. They may 
keep my fortune, but my fortune’s not Me. If that’s what. Gerald 
wants, let him take it, and marry every girl there is, if he wants to. 
Oh, if I wasn’t a woman !—why wasn’t I born a boy?” 

The Major looked as if he had raised a spirit that rather alarmed 
him. But suddenly, as quickly as they had risen, the signs of the 
storm went down. 

“Take me to London,” she said, quickly and shortly, but quietly, 
like one who has made up her mind. 

“To London? I didn’t look for ye to take it all as hot and sharp 
as this, anyhow.” 

“Say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ You don’t know from what you’ve saved me 
—and to think that to-morrow ” 

“Sure, I’'ld take ye to the world’s end !” 

“ But to-night—it will be too late to-morrow. Now, before I see 
any of their faces again.” 

“Ye mean it? Ye believe all I’ve told ye? Then praise be to 
glory! I’ve but to strahp my valise, an’ there Iam. But you'll have 
some traps, I guess? An’ how'll ye get them sent down?” 

“‘T haven’t got anything, and I won’t have them sent down.” 

“Tl get Payter’s gig, of course—but how'll I meet ye ?” 

“Drive to the sign-post beyond Stackworth. It’s about a mile 
beyond Morse the baker’s. I'll be there by the time you come.” 

“* What !—ye’ll be there in the dark—all alone? A young lady 
like you? There'll be the deuce to pay an’ all. I'll tell ye how. I’ve 
been thinking as I came along ” 

“No! I’m going to have my own way now, all the rest of my 
days. Wait at the sign-post ; and when ye see a young man” 

“A young man? An’ who'll he be?” 

“ Wait for a whistle; and if ye hear it like that—three times— 
stop and wait. I'll be with ye the moment after. The clothes ’ll be 
Gerald’s ; but never mind. I'll pay him some day, if he’s so fond of 
money. No woman was ever good for anything, wasn’t I told but 
this morning? Say ‘No,’ if you like—I’ll be off in my own way all 
the same.—And didn’t I say then ‘I hate being a woman’ ?” 
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Her shattered faith in Gerald’s loyalty, her scorn for all the human 
beings that surrounded her as their defenceless prey, her discontent, 
her ambition, her longing for unfettered life, her old disgust with her 
own sex, and the heritage of liberty to which, as the Major had 
painted it, she had been born—fused into one grand impulse that 
carried her away like a hurricane. “I wish I were a man,” she had 
often said ; but now, in the moment of impulse that came upon her 
like a revelation, she exclaimed— 

“T will be a Man!” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OuR MODERN ARCHERS. 


N the meads of Winchester College, on the 5th, 6th, and 
7th of August, will the Grand National Archery Society hold 
its annual meeting for 1874. 

Winchester is not beautiful, nor powerful, nor populous. 
But it is great in ancient story. Every square foot of the place has 
its history. It is not a ruined city, but a city in which seems to live 
to-day the actual spirit of times very long gone by. There is no 
mere antiquarian assumption about this ancient Hampshire capital, 
or, to be more correct, this ancient capital of England. The people 
of the place are not sufficiently modern in feeling to realise the 
sentiment with which modern Englishmen and Englishwomen look 
upon antiquarian relics and tokens, and thus antiquity itself seems 
almost commonplace in Winchester. Memorial stones, monuments, 
and bits of old architecture do not peep out here and there to mark 
the contrast between the present and the past, but they are exactly 
like everything else in the city—they are the very warp and woof of 
Winchester ; and as you stop to read the inscription upon the tablet 
recording the visitation of the plague, and look upon the two or three 
stray inhabitants coming and going within the field of vision, you 
half unconsciously think of them as having lost friends and kin in 
that period of calamity and woe. You perceive as you walk through 
the streets that the difference in the appearance of Winchester from 
any one to any other stage of its history must be slight ; for that hill 
crowned with chalk and scanty grass must always have looked down 
upon the houses with exactly the expression that it wears in these 
last days ; and the habits of the people are habits that must have 
been handed down from generation to generation. Old monuments. 
are hacked by the common uses of the denizens more deeply even 
than by age ; Hampshire sheep graze upon the grass in the Cathe- 
dral cemetery, and the poor people hang their linen out to dry upon 
the iron railings that surround the temple. The merry archers of 
old England in this official Southdown metropolis may think that 
they have indeed drifted back to the age of the long bow, for this 
is a city which seems somehow to have been left high and dry in the 

passage of the centuries. 
Terribly practical as was the bowman’s art in the days of 
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Winchester’s glory, there is perhaps not very much difference between 
ancient and modern archery in its effects upon the health and 
physical frame of its practitioners, for all the physical movements 
necessary in the use of the bow are about the best adapted move- 
ments for the development of health, vigour, and muscular grace. 
This is the conviction of the archery poet Wood, as set down in the 
pages of “The Bowman’s Glory” :— 

It is an exercise (by proof) we see, 

Where practice doth with Nature best agree ; 

Obstructions of the liver it prevents, 

And to the nerves and art’ries gives extents. 

To the spleen’s appillations clears the breast, 

And spongy lungs: It is a foe profest 

To all consumptions. 


Mr. Wood is not too musical in his rhymes or rhythms, but he wrote 
of that whereof he knew by the test of practice, for Barrington quotes 
the following couplet from his epitaph :— 


Long did he live the honour of the bow 
And his great age # that alone did owe. 


Roger Ascham—quaint old Roger, the Izaak Walton of archery— 
used to practise many hours a day with the bow for the benefit of 
his health, and continually recommended the exercise as an “ inne- 
cent, salutary, useful, and liberal diversion.” “It is,” he says, “an 
exercise moste holesome, and also a pastime moste honeste, wherein 
laboure prepareth the bodie to hardnesse and the mind to couragious- 
nesse, suffering neyther the one to be made with tendernesse, nor yet 
the other to be hurte with ydleness.” And archery was eulogised 
by Bishop Latimer thus :—“ It is a goodlye arte, a holesome kynde 
of exercise, and much commended in physike.” The bishop then 
«quotes Marcellius Phisinus, who averred that “it wrastleth agaynt 
manye kyndes of diseases.” 

Archery possesses the uncommon advantage of being at the same 
time a manly exercise and a lady-like accomplishment, causeless of 
pain to any living thing. Then we have it upon the authority of 
Madame Bola, the celebrated danseuse, that “the attitude of a lady 
in the act of shooting with a bow is the most graceful that can be 
assumed”; and Diana with the bow drawn is regarded by artists as 
the perfection of grace. Comparing the art with other exercises and 
amusements Roger Ascham says :—“ Therefore to loke on all 
pastimes and exercises holesome for the bodye, pleasaunt for the 
minde, comlye for every man to do; honeste for all others to loke 
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upon ; profitable to be set by of every man ; worthy to be rebuked: 
of no man ; fitte for all ages, persons, and places ; onlye shootinge shall 
appeare, wherein all these commodities may be founde.” 

Although from the period of its disuse in this country as an imple- 
ment of war until the time of its revival in the last century as an 
instrument of recreative exercise the bow was but seldom spoken of 
or used, the love of the old national weapon was never dead, but 
only latent. No really new thing could so lay hold of the hearts of 
those who came within its influence as does the fashionable restora- 
tion of old English archery. And now that the use of the bow, laid 
aside as a weapon of destruction, has taken its place as a popular and 
recreative pastime there is not much reason to fear that it will fall. 
again out of favour—certainly never while its general interests are in. 
such excellent keeping as that of the Grand National Archery Society. 
Since the establishment of archery as an amusement the art has never 
stood so high in skill or popularity as it stands in the present day. 

An idea of the present strength of archery in Great Britain may be 
gathered trom the following list of existing societies :— 


The Derry and Antrim Archers (Derry); the Armagh Archers (Armagh) ; the 
West Berks Society of Archers, the South Berks Archery Club, and Harrow 
Archers (Berkshire); the North Bucks Archers and Elthorne Archers (Bucking- 
hamshire) ; Carlow Archers (Carlow) ; Carmarthenshire Archery Club (Carmar- 
thenshire) ; North Cardiganshire Archery Club (Cardiganshire) ; Wirral Archers. 
and the Cheadle Archers (Cheshire); Mallow Archers (Cork); Mount’s Bay 
Archers and the Truro Archers (Cornwall); the Windermere Archery Club 
(Cumberland) ; the Ashburton Archery Club, the Avon Vale Archery Club, the 
Brampford Speke Archery Society, the Budleigh Salterton Archery Society, the 
Culm Vale Archery Society, the Devon and Cornwall Archery Society, the 
Devon and Exeter Archery Club, the Paignton Archery Society, the Sidmouth 
Archery Club, the South Devon Archery Club, the Teignmouth Archery Club, 
and the Torbay Archery Society (Devonshire); the Anglesea Archery Club, the 
Lyme Regis Archery Club, the Blackmoor Vale Archery Society, the Weymouth 
Archery Society, and the Stour Vale Archery Club (Dorsetshire) ; the County of 
Dublin Archers (Dublin); the Royal Company of Archers and the Edinburgh 
Toxophilites (Edinburgh); the Royal British Bowmen (Flintshire); the Cots- 
wold Archers, the Frome Valley Archers, the West Gloucestershire Archery 
Society, the Dean Forest Archers’ Society, the Cirencester Park Archers, 
the Archers of the Channel, and the Cheltenham Archers (Gloucester- 
shine); the Aldershot Archery Club, the Southsea Archery Club, the 
Tytherley Park Archers, the South Hants Archery Club, and the Winton 
Archers (Hampshire); the Herefordshire Bowmen, the Lugg and Arrow, 
and the Archers of the Wye (Herefordshire); the South Herts Archery 
Club, the Aldenham Archers, and the Hertford Archers (Hertfordshire) ; the 
Kimbolton Archers (Huntingdonshire) ; the West Kent Archery Society (Kent) ; 
the Elm Archery Society (Lincolnshire); the John o’ Gaunt’s Bowmen, the 
Lonsdale, the Lune Valley, and the North Lonsdale Archers (Lancashire) ; 
St. Mungo Archers, Glasgow (Lanarkshire); Longford Archers (Longford); the 
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Archers of the Bann (Londonderry); the Royal Toxophilite Society (London); the 
Meath Archers (Meath); the Montgomeryshire Archers (Montgomeryshire) ; the 
Raglan Archers (Monmouthshire); the Norfolk and Norwich Archery Society, 
and the West Norfolk Archers (Norfolk); the Northamptonshire Archery Society 
(Northamptonshire); the Nottingham Park Archers (Nottinghamshire); the 
Tynemouth Archery Society (Northumberland); the New College Archers, and 
the Deddington Archery Society (Oxfordshire) ; the Archers of the Teme (Shrop- 
shire); the Bath Archers, and the West Somersetshire Archery Society 
(Somersetshire) ; the North Staffordshire Bowmen’s Society, and the Lichfield 
Archers (Staffordshire); the East Suffolk Archery Club, the Waveney Valley 
Archers, the West Suffolk Archers, and the Houghton Paik Archery Society 
(Suffolk) ; the East Sheen Archery Club (Surrey) ; the Hove Toxophilite Society, 
and the Queen’s Royal St. Leonard’s Archers (Sussex) ; the Edgbaston Archery 
Society, the Knowle Archers, and the Woodmen of Arden (Warwickshire); the 
Wexford Archers (Wexford); the Wiltshire Archers, the Savernake Forest 
Archery Club, and the South Wilts Archers (Wiltshire); the Worcestershire 
Archery Society (Worcestershire) ; and the Ancient Yorkshire Arrow Meeting, 
the Leeds Archers, the North of England Archery Society, the St. Wilfrid's 
Archers, Ripon ; the Claro Archers and the Endcliffe Archers (Yorkshire). 


At the annual meetings of the Grand National these societies 
muster in great force from all quarters, and local champion competes 
with local champion in the great national contests. 

The popularity of archery as a skilled recreative exercise dates 


from the latter part of the last century. Its revival occurred thus :— 
About the year 1776 one Mr. Waring, who lived with Sir Ashton 
Lever at Leicester House, became, by reason of too close application 
to the desk, afflicted with a serious pulmonary complaint, which 
defied the united exertions and skill of the most eminent physicians 
of the time to remove. His case was considered hopeless, when he 
fortunately bethought himself to have recourse to the bow. He tried 
it, and in the result his hopes were more than realised. A few days’ 
exercise with the bow produced a marked change for the better, and 
in a short time he entirely recovered his health, and attributed his 
cure solely to the constant and regular practice of archery. There- 
upon Sir Ashton Lever took to the use of the bow on his own 
account ; he was quickly and eagerly joined by others, and presently 
they met regularly for practice in the grounds of Leicester House, 
and called themselves Toxophilites. This is the origin of the now 
celebrated Toxophilite Society which holds its meetings in the Inner 
Circle of the Regent’s Park. The great success of the Royal 
Toxophilite Society, in whose contests George IV. (who had prac- 
tised in the gardens at Leicester House), William IV., the late Prince 
Consort, and the Prince of Wales have competed, led to the formation 
of numerous other societies. 


It was not, however, until the year 1844 that a national meeting of 
M 2 
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all the archery societies in Great Britain and Ireland was convened. 
‘This was held at York, and the great assemblage of bowmen lent an 
immense impetus to the movement. And if we may compare modern 
with ancient archery the performances of some of our bowmen and 
bowwomen may be said to fairly rival the historic and partly fabulous 
exploits of famous medizval archers, and bowmanship, as a skilled 
art, has seemingly approached as nearly as possible the point of 
perfection. 

Lady archers, who now vie with men in the skilful handling-of the 
bow, did not begin publicly to compete for prizes until 1845, but 
since then so greatly has archery increased in feminine favour that 
at one of the National gatherings ninety-nine ladies took part in 
competitive shooting, while the number of men competing reached 
109. The guaranteed prize-list has usually amounted to about £ 400. 

These National archery tournaments have been held in various 
localities—viz., four times at Leamington and Cheltenham respec- 
tively, three times at York and Derby, twice at Shrewsbury, Exeter, 
and Bath; once at Edinburgh, Liverpool, Worcester, Oxford, the 
Alexandra Park, Clifton, Norwich, Birmingham, Brighton, Hereford, 
and (the present one) at Winchester. 

Soon after the National meetings had been established it was 
found necessary to arrange a regular order of shooting ; hence the 
origin of what is known as the “ York Round”—the principle on 
which all public archery competitions are now conducted. ‘This, for 
gentlemen, consists of 6 dozen arrows at 100 yards, 4 dozen at 
80 yards, and 2 dozen at 60 yards; and for ladies, 4 dozen at 60 
yards and 2 dozen at 50 yards. By this arrangement archers can 
always ascertain and keep themselves posted up in the degrees of 
skill and proficiency reached by their brothers and sisters of the 
bow who sojourn at inconvenient distances ; and it is upon the 
result of two days’ shooting (or a “ double round,” as it is technically 
called) that the Grand National prizes are awarded as the best 
criterion of good and central shooting. The chief of these prizes are 
the “‘Champion’s Gold Medal” for gentlemen, and the “Challenge 
Bracer and Brooch” for ladies ; and these greatly coveted honours 
are awarded for a majority of points only, the points for the Cham- 
pion’s Medal being reckoned thus :—Two for the gross score, two 
for the gross hits, one for the best score at 1oo yards, one for the 
most hits at the same distance, and the like at 80 and 60 yards, 
making in all 10 points. The ladies’ Challenge Bracer, which was 
presented by the West Norfolk Bowmen in 1853, and carries with it 
the Ladies’ Championship for the year, is upon the same principle 
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awarded for the greatest number of points, in this case amounting to 
eight. The highest score ever yet registered at a National compe- 
tition was made by Mr. Horace A. Ford (author of “The Theory 
and Practice of Archery”) in the year 1857, at Cheltenham, when 
he scored 1,251 in 245 hits, an amazing number, and one which 
strongly illustrates the advanced state of perfection to which the 
practice of archery has attained. Mr. Ford gained the Champion’s 
Medal of Great Britain eleven times in succession, dating from 
the year 1849, and was without doubt the most skilful of modern 
archers. The nearest approach to Mr. Ford’s scores has been 
made by the present Champion, Major Hawkins Fisher, who in 
1871 carried off the chief prize with a score of 955, and who alone 
has publicly scored 1,000 on a double round—notably at the 
Grand Western Archery Meetings at Teignmouth in 1870, when he 
made 1,034, and at Sherborne in 1872, when his most remarkable 
achievement was 1,060. In style, “form,” aim, and grace Major 
Fisher’s attitude in shooting is the nearest approach to perfection 
that a man can reasonably expect or hope to attain, and may be 
studied and imitated with advantage by all young archers. 

Of the lady archers, Mrs. Horniblow has gained the Championess’s 
Bracer ten times, the highest number she has scored in attaining it 
being 764, which she made at Leamington in 1873. 

It is interesting to note the progress made by the Grand National 
Archery Meetings since their commencement on August 2, 1844, at 
York. On that day the assemblage was in point of numbers modest 
enough, and there were no ladies in the field. Whether the ladies at 
that time regarded the public practice of this most charming and 
healthful of all out-door amusements as “ unfeminine,” or whether the 
gentlemen were so ungallant as not to invite them to take part in the 
exercise, it is now difficult to say; certain it is that when they di 
begin to try their skill with the bow it took them not long to prove 
that they were no mean rivals for toxophilite honours. In the year 
following the establishment of the Grand National Archery Meetings 
eleven ladies entered the lists and contended for the six prizes. For 
their convenience the meeting was extended to two days, and each 
lady shot eight dozen arrows, the range at that time being sixty yards. 
In the result, Miss Isabella Thelwell, of the Royal British Bowmen, 
was declared Championess of England, she having scored 186 in 48 
hits. In the next year the ladies were again conspicuous by their 
absence, but in 1847 they happily reappeared and have held their 
ground ever since. Miss E. Wylde carried off the prize that year at 
Derby with a score of 245 in 65 hits. In the year following, also at 
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Derby, Misses Temple ahd J. Barrow had a keen contest for 
superiority, resulting in Miss Barrow winning by a score of 167 in 47 
hits, Miss Temple making 160 in 44 hits, the number of arrows 
employed being 72 at each distance. In the succeeding year, again 
at Derby, with the same number of arrows as that now adopted, Miss 
Temple assumed the lead by scoring 189 in 55 hits ; the second was 
taken by Miss Mackay with 163 score in 43 hits. In the year 1850 
the Scotch capital was the place selected for the National assembling, 
when Mrs. Calvert obtained the first prize and Miss E. Foster the 
second, scoring 161 and 156 respectively ; but for Leamington was 
reserved the honour of being the scene of the triumph of the first 
Queen of the Toxophilites, when in 1851 Miss Villers made the 
formidable score of 504 in 108 hits. In 1853 Mrs. Horniblowcame 
to the front and bore away the Challenge Bracer with 365 score in 
89 hits, the second in the field, Miss M. Peel, being but one less in 
the gross score. In 1854 Miss Villers, who had for some time 
absented herself from the scene of contention, once again put in an 
appearance (having in the meantime, by virtue of some mysterious 
necromancy, become Mrs, Davison), and obtained 489 score in 109 
hits. Mrs. Davison again carried off the honours in the following 
year with the most triumphant success ; the second in the list, Mrs. 
Horniblow, following at no contemptible distance—the former making 
in 115 hits a score of 491, and the latter 103 hits and 437 score. 
In 1856 seventy-two archeresses entered the lists, the meeting being 
held at Cheltenham; here Mrs. Davison unfortunately became 
indisposed before she had terminated her shooting, but with six 
arrows remaining in her quiver she made 103 hits and scored 461, 
while Mrs. Horniblow scored 487 in 109 hits, and became invested 
with the honours of the year in consequence. In 1857 the meeting 
again took place at Cheltenham, and brilliant was the shooting, the 
remarkable score of 634 being made by Miss H. Chetwynd; Mrs. 
Davison scored 548, and Mrs. Horniblow took a good position as 
third. The latter lady again in 1858, at Exeter, won the Bracer, 
with a score of 457 in 101 hits; on this occasion Mrs. St. George 
took the second place with 428 score in 94 hits. In 1859 the very 
satisfactory number of eighty-four ladies entered against eighty- 
six gentlemen, when Miss Turner obtained possession of the prize, 
making five points out of eight and a gross score of 630. In 1860 
Mrs. Atkinson, of the Lincolnshire Archers, secured the much-coveted 
Bracer, the meeting being held at Bath. 

On the 17th of July, 1861, Liverpool was the locality selected for 
the coming off of the National contest, this being the eighteenth 
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anniversary of the establishment of the Grand National Archery 
Society. The great meetings, open to all comers, had now been 
proceeding for eighteen years with steadily increasing popularity and 
success, each succeeding year revealing additional skill and advancing 
proficiency in the art of archery, and there was therefore every reason 
for believing that a more complete and vigorous organisation would 
be productive of still greater results. And, to judge from the position 
archery now occupies, it is not too much to say that every anticipa- 
tion has been fully realised. On this memorable occasion in the 
annals of archery Mrs. Atkinson again became the Championess, 
with a score of 575 ; the second being Miss Turner, who scored 510. 
In 1862 the meeting was held in Worcester, when the Bracer again 
\passed into the possession of Mrs. Horniblow, she having gained all 
the points and scored 660 in 128 hits, Mrs. Atkinson being behind 
her with a score of 542 in 116 hits. Inthe year 1863 the scene of 
the friendly but warmly contested struggle for archery honours was 
classic Oxford, and again Mrs. Horniblow came off victorious, with 
seven points and a score of 678, Miss H. Chetwynd taking her place 
as second by scoring 668; Miss B. Edwards following as third with 
450. In 1864 the directors of the Alexandra Park, London, 
guaranteed a prize-list of £500, and at. the Alexandra Park the 
members of the National Society next assembled, this time for the 
magic Bracer to pass out of Old England into the dexterous hands of 
a fair archer of the Sister Isle ; this being the year which witnessed 
the signal triumph of the Irish archeress, Miss Betham, who 
took her English sisters of the bow by storm, and the Champion 
Bracer by the amazing score of 693. Miss Betham came to the 
contest as the representative of the County Dublin Archers, and the 
prize she bore away was the Transferable Bracer. On the same 
memorable occasion Mrs. Atkinson scored 635, and Mrs. Horniblow 
541; Miss S. Butt coming in fourth with a score of 539. This was 
extraordinarily fine shooting, the fourth score, even, amounting to a 
total which would have more than sufficed to have gained the Ladies’ 
Championship at many of the previous contests. Miss Betham 
continued to carry off the honours of the championship for the next 
two years, winning in 1865 by 606 score in 124 hits, and in 1866 
by 662 score in 130 hits, when she relinquished her envied 
position to Mrs. Lister, who gained it in 1867 by scoring 696 
in 130 hits. In 1868 Miss Betham resumed her old habit of 
bearing away the Bracer, by making a score of 672 in 128 
hits, but in the following year Mrs. Horniblow again distanced all 
-her competitors and came to the front the proud Championess of 
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Great Britain, which title she has annually and triumphantly 
asserted her right to retain, by registering as her score, in 1869, 62y 
from 123 hits ; in 1870, 7oo from 134 hits; in 1871, 746 from 138 
hits ; in 1872, 660 from 136 hits; and in 1873, 764 from 142 hits, 
a score hitherto unparalleled in the annals of ladies’ archery shooting. 
and one that would most assuredly have made the bold Robin Hood 
himself think more than twice ere he engaged himself in a contest 
with his own weapon against so formidable an opponent. 

This brings us to the annals of modern masculine archery. In 
1844 at York Mr. Higginson came off first prizeman with a score of 
221, Mr. Meyrick being a close second with a score of 218. Two 
hundred and twenty-one seems a contemptible sort of score to carry 
with it the championship of the world, as it may be called, when 
compared with the present magnificent scores for the championship ; 
but it must be remembered that at this early stage of the existence of 
the National meetings only half the number of arrows which are 
now adopted were employed. In 1845 Mr. Peter Muir, of Edin- 
burgh, appeared, and gained the first place with 537 in his score, the 
second place being taken by Mr. Jones with 499. A somewhat 
remarkable incident connected with Mr. Muir’s championship is that 
his success with the bow was predicted in a ballad written by Mr. 
John Hughes, then of Donnington Priory, Newbury, and father of 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, late M.P. for Marylebone. This ballad was 
in favour of “The Fitz-Ooth” (z¢., Robin Hood), and printed by 
the committee. The prophecy ran thus :-— 


Yon Scotsman, too, will win the day ; 
Call me a wind, I must away. 


At York in 1846 there was a tough and close contest, Mr. Hubback 
scoring 519 and Mr. Meyrick 517, both making precisely the same 
number of hits—viz., 117. In 1847 at Derby Mr. Muir again 
assumed the championship with a score of 631 against Mr. E. Mait- 
land’s 549 ; but in the following year Mr. Maitland took the prize 
with 581, the second in the list being Mr. Bramhall, who scored 514. 
The day was a stormy one, and conspicuous for being the one which 
brought out the future eleven years’ champion. In 1849 the honours 
of the National passed into the hands of Mr. P. Moore, who gained 
them with 747, Mr. Ford’s score being 703 ; but the latter gentleman 
was awarded, in addition to the second prize, the Champion’s Gold 
Medal, which is given for the greatest number of points. The 
apparent incongruity of the second prizeman carrying off the Cham 
pion’s Gold Medal is thus explained :—The medal, as before 
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remarked, is given for the greatest number of points made by any 
archer, and these points are reckoned thus : /wo for the gross score, 
two for the gross hits ; ove for the best score at 100 yards, ove for the 
best hits at the same distance, and the same at the 80 and 60 yards 
ranges. These all counted make ten points. Mr. Ford gained five 
points, Mr. Moore four, and Mr. Attwood one. In 1850 Mr. Ford 
gained the championship, which remained with him for so many 
years, with a score of 899 in 193 hits, against Mr. C. Garnett, who 
scored 638. In 1851 Mr. Ford scored 861 from 193 hits, Mr. 
Bramhall being next with 760. In 1852 the champion scored 788 
from 188 hits, Mr. Bramhall again being second (a warm one) with 
778 from 184 hits. The contest, as may be imagined from the 
scoring, was an exciting one ; and Mr. Ford’s own remarks upon the 
occasion are worthy of quotation :—‘‘When the last ‘Aree arrows 
alone remained to be shot Mr. Bramhall was two points in score 
ahead. It was then a simple question of nerve, and I conclude 
mine was better, as I scored fourteen to my worthy opponent’s two.” 
In 1853 Mr. Ford and Mr. Bramhall were again together, the former 
with 934 from 202 hits, and the latter with 733 from 167 hits. The 
same remark applies to the next following three years, the scoring 
being as follows:—In 1854 Mr. Ford 1,074 from 234 hits, Mr. 
Bramhall 748 from 176 hits; in 1855 Mr. Ford 809 from 179 hits, 
Mr. Bramhall 709 from 175 hits; in 1856 Mr. Ford 985 from 213 
hits, Mr. Bramhall 785 from 191 hits. This was the year of the 
famous gathering at Cheltenham, when seventy-two ladies and 112 
gentlemen arrayed themselves before the targets. In 1857 Mr. Ford 
made the grandest score on record—1,251 from 245 hits. On this 
occasion Mr. Bramhall retired from his long-kept second place in 
favour of Mr. George Edwards, who made 786 score in 188 hits. In 
1858 Mr. Ford again amazed his competitors by scoring 1,076 in 
214 hits, and Mr. Edwards kept the second place with 817, scored 
by 187 hits. In 1859 Mr. Ford exhibited a falling off, his score 
showing 951 in 205 hits ; and 1860 found him defeated by his former 
second, Mr. G. Edwards, who now assumed first place with a score 
of 886, Mr. Muir being next with 855, and Mr. Ford third with 807. 
In 1861 Mr. Edwards scored 745, and retained the championship. 
Mr. Golightly came next with 725, Mr. Muir third with 662, and 
Mr. Ford fourth, 661. In 1862 Mr. Edwards again came in at the 
head with the capital score of 902, Mr. Ford following with 896, 
Mr. E. Mason with 788, and Mr. T. Bolton with 665. 1863 found 
Mr. Muir the greatest archer probably that Scotland has produced— 
at any rate in modern days—for the third time champion, with a 
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‘score of 845, Mr. Ford second with 780, and Mr. Coulson and Mr. 
Edwards third and fourth, with scores of 682 and 669 respectively. 
In 1864 the championship again passed to Mr. Edwards, his score 
being 897; Mr. Muir was second with 821, Mr. Walters third with 
737, and the fourth, Mr. R. W. Atkinson, with 716. In 1865 Mr. 
E. A. Holmes came to the fore with a score of 788 from 174 hits. 
In 1866 Mr. Edwards once more became the victor, his score being 
goo in 192 hits. In 1867 Mr. Ford, for the twelfth time, and to the 
delight of all good archers and true, regained his old position by 
making the rarely-approached score of 1,037 from 215 hits. 1868 
ushered in a new champion altogether in the person of Mr. W. Riming- 
ton, who gained his laurels by 807 score in 187 hits. Mr. Rim- 
ington headed the list again in 1869 with 909 score in 191 hits. In 
1870 Mr. Holmes once more appeared as first prizeman, this time 
scoring 807 in 183 hits ; and from 1871 up to the present time the 
chief honours in archery in this country have been monopolised by 
Major Hawkins Fisher, who gained them in his first year’s cham- 
pionship by scoring 955 in 205 hits, in 1872 by 771 in 175 hits, and 
in 1873 by 898 in 198 hits. 

It will thus be seen that a steady but marked improvement in 
the scoring has characterised the annual meetings of the Grand 
National Archers since their inauguration, exactly thirty years ago. 
Had feats like some of those which I have recorded been accom- 
plished in olden days, what songs of triumph would have been 
chanted in celebration of the wonderful hits of Mr. Ford and Major 
Fisher! How the wandering minstrel would have filled the baronial 
hall with the story, told amid sweet sounds,to pensive and eager 
listeners, of the skill of accomplished and charming Mesdames 
Davison, Horniblow, Atkinson, and Lister, and Misses Betham, 
Chetwynd, and Turner! What tales of prowess, lisped in doubtful 
but piquante rhymes, would have become familiar in the nursery ! 

The Leamington and Midland Counties annual meeting is another 
important institution in modern archery. It has occupied a high 
position in toxophilite circles ever since its formation in 1554, 
through the exertions of Mr. Henry Bown. The crack shots of the 
nation are invariably present at these meetings. From Staffordshire 
and Northamptonshire come knights and peeresses of the bow ; from 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Cheshire ; from 
the breezy downs of Sussex ; from “ proud Lincolnshire” ; from busy 
Lancashire, shrewd Yorkshire, metropolitan Middlesex, and remote 
Flintshire. Here it was that Mr. Ford in 1856 took the archery 
world by surprise with his then unequalled score of 1,162, having at 
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the same meeting in 1861 scored 1,014. Here it was that Miss 
S. Dawson of redoubtable skill evinced that her fame could no 
longer be claimed exclusively by the Western Counties, and that Miss 
Betham came across the Channel in 1864, and with a score of 735 
gave Mrs. Horniblow the “retort courteous” for having conveyed 
-away from her the Irish Championess’s Bracer at Bray the previous 
year. Here have champions and championesses, Mrs. Villers Forbes, 
Mrs. P. Legh, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Kinahan, Mrs. Litchfield, and 
Messrs. Spedding, W. Butt, Macnamara, Tawney, Boulton, Aston, 
&c., thrown many of their preceding performances into the shade. 
The annual match at Leamington, which “came off” so recently as 
the 24th and 25th June last, affords us, in the splendid scoring of 
Mrs. Lister, 693, Mrs. V. Forbes, 656, Miss Hutchinson, 607, Mrs. 
Pond, 583, Mrs. Hornby, 580, Mr. Prescot, 824, Mr. Betham, 803, 
Mr. Fryer, 741, Mr. Aston, 633, Mr. Sagar, 628, Captain Garnett, 
622, and Lieut.-Colonel Norbury, 620, some idea as to who are 
destined to wear the laurels of the season of 1874. 

Another public match is that annually shot at the Crystal Palace. 
There is no better place in England forsuch a “‘joyous passage of arms.” 
The admirable area of level greensward known as the cricket park 
affords verge and room for the targets, and here season after season, 
during which many counties of England have persistently sent their 
contingents to struggle for coveted guerdons, we have seen the best 
examples prominently placed before minor celebrities, who again 
have reacted upon mere novices, and set them seriously to work, 
inspiring hope even in the breasts of those whose idea of the target- 
field was, until they had witnessed the stirring contests at Sydenham, 
scarcely exalted above a mere playing at “bow and arrow,” and an 
idle mimicry of middle age amusements. In these trials of skill, 
showing both a steady hand and a quick eye, the following shooters 
have distinguished themselves since the meetings were commenced 
in 1859:—Mrs. Pinckney, Mrs. Kinahan, Miss Hutchinson, Mrs. 
Mayhew, Miss Ellis, Miss Stephenson, Mrs. Blaker, Sir W. Baynes, 
and Messrs. E. Maitland, Meyrick, Rogers, F. Townsend, Swire, 
Elliot, Walford, Croker, Everett, H. Palairet, Boulton, Fryer, Sagar, 
and Gregson, irrespective of many whose names appear in the sketch 
already given of the National Society. At the sixteenth annual 
meeting held at Sydenham three weeks since Mrs. Pond achieved a 
first-prize score of 700 with 130 hits; and Mr. Rimington, after a 
long absence from public contests, making the leading score of 913, 
being four points in excess of that with which he last took the 
Champion Medal of Great Britain, and fifteen points in advance of 
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Major Fisher’s score which gained the champion honours at 
Leamington last year. 

The Grand Western réunions—another public match under the 
auspices of the archers of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and 
Wilts, but open to archers of the United Kingdom—were com- 
menced at Taunton in 1861, and have since been held at Salisbury, 
Weymouth, Exeter, Teignmouth, and Sherborne; and some of 
these meetings have been of a character scarcely secondary to those 
of the Grand National either in the number of competitors or the 
variety and value of the prizes. There are, in connection with 
this popular contest, two challenge trophies, which can only be 
won by residents of the five counties. The possession of these 
honours entitles the winners to be considered the Champion and 
Championess of the West. The greatest scores by which the prizes 
have been obtained were 699 by Miss Ripley in 1871, and 851 
by Mr. Walrond in 1871. The Lady Champion Belt was also won 
in 1861 by Miss A. Turner ; in 1862 by Mrs. A. A. Malet; in 1863. 
1864, and 1866 by Miss S. Dawson (now Mrs. W. Butt); in 1868 
and 1869 by Miss Ripley; in 1870 by Miss M. Lockyer; and in 
1872 and 1873 by Mrs. Pinckney. The Gentlemen Champions. 
have been—in 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864, Mr. H. B. Hare; iw 
1866, Mr. H. Walrond; in 1868, Colonel Ward; in 1869, Mr. R. 
Price ; in 1870, Mr. Walrond ; in 1872, Mr. Price, and in 1873 Mr. 
©. F. Prescot. It was at the Grand Western, at Sherborne, in 1872, 
that Major Fisher made his most remarkable score of 1,060 in 
220 hits, of which twenty-one were golds; and within the last few 
years the best deeds of the undermentioned archers have been 
chronicled in connection with their achievements at the Grand 
Western :—Mrs. Everett. Mrs. Kinahan, Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. Letts. 
Mrs. V. Forbes, Admiral Lowe, Colonel Smyth, Messrs. C. H. 
Everett, G. E. Fryer, Aston, Rimington, Coulson, Jenner Fust, 
I. N. Snow, and C. H. Garnett—the last an honoured name among 
the bowmen of England, and one which will be found time after 
time occupying a prominent place in the annals of the National 
Society, equally with those of the veteran judge, Mr. C. M. Calde- 
cott, and the courteous secretary, the Rev. O. Luard. 

A peculiarity of the Leamington meeting, in which it was imitated by 
those at the Crystal Palace and at the Grand Western tournays, was 
that winners of first or second National prizes within the previous three 
years were prevented from counting their white and black circles, and 
winners of third, fourth, fifth, or sixth prizes within that period their 
outer whites only. This is a somewhat similar arrangement to that 
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which obliges a Derby winner to carry extra weight for the Good- 
wood Cup; and it seems an equitable arrangement, as a tolerably 
accurate shot now and then stands a good chance against cham- 
pions, who otherwise would be certain to secure the best prizes. Of 
«ourse those who are losers by these regulations grumble a little ; 
but this is of small consequence when compared with the additional 
zest with which all other candidates for the honours of the sward 
enter the lists. It is at the National that the great guns must look 
for their laurels, and be content to allow rising celebrity to have a 
fair field elsewhere. 

At the Grand National meeting held at Cheltenham in 1872 the 
«<ommittee resolved to recommend that in future the winners of the 
principal prizes at the National competitions shall tat public matches 
submit to deductions in the following ratio :— 

Winners of first score prizes at any National within three years to have 20 per 
cent. deducted from their gross scores ; winners of the second and third, 15 per 
cent.; of the fourth and fifth, 10 per cent., and of the other score prizes 5 per cent. 

These deductions are to apply to hits as well as to scores, and to 
jadies as well as to gentlemen. This new plan of percentage-handi- 
capping, instead of the former system of deducting blacks and whites, 
came into operation with the Leamington, Sydenham, and Grand 
Western Committees during the season of 1873; and local archery 
societies, convinced of the value of the improvement, have not been 
slow to adopt a similar system at their prize meetings. 

Among the older existing English societies, the most venerable is 
probably the one known as the “ Ancient Yorkshire Arrow Meeting,” 
which was revived as far back as 1673, from which date a regular 
record of the winners has been kept. The prize (an arrow of silver) 
is competed for annually, and is obtained by the first hit in the gold, 
while the second prize, a silver bugle, goes with the first hit in the 
xed. The winner of the first prize is the captain for the year, and 
he who carries off the silver bugle is constituted lieutenant for the 
same period. ‘There are also two other prizes, viz. : a medal for the 
greatest number of hits, and a very ancient horn spoon, which is 
reserved for the archer who last hits the white. The time and place 
of meeting (always, until lately, within twenty miles of Eriholme-on- 
the-Tees) are fixed by the captain. 

The Woodmen of Arden (Warwickshire) is another old society, 
and was revived, after a long lapse, in the year 1785. ‘The number 
of members is limited to eighty ; but the rules of the society were 
suspended by general consent in favour of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, on the occasion of the jubilee festival in 1835. ‘The Earl of 
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Aylesford is Lord Warden of the Woodmen of Arden, who hold their 
meetings at Meriden, where a forest hall, used both as a dining-room 
and a ball-room, was erected in 1844. The shooting grounds are in 
the Forest of Arden, and consist of about twelve acres of land. The 
silver bugle horn of Arden was presented to the society in 1787 by 
the Earl of Aylesford; it is never shot for at a less distance than 
nine score yards, which may be extended to twelve score. In the 
following year Lady Aylesford gave the woodmen a silver arrow, to 
be shot for at nine score yards. Afterwards two medals, a gold and 
a silver one, were given to the society by Mr. William Palmer as 
prizes for the Master Forester and Senior Verderer. A small bugle 
and arrow are awarded annually as ladies’ prizes, on the days of 
shooting for the bugle and arrow, the mode of awarding them being 
this :-— 

Every woodman wishing to contend for the bugle or arrow draws a number 
by lot for his rank in shooting; the numbers are afterwards put into a bag and 
drawn by the ladies, and she who—being a spinster or a bride—is fortunate 
enough to draw the number of the winner is presented with the prize, and is 
expected, as “‘ queen of the day,” to open the dance in the evening with the 
winner for a partner.* 


There are two other medals than those previously mentioned, 
which were given in the year 1818, by Mr. Wriothesley Digby, the 
then secretary, as prizes for the best archers of the year at 100 yards. 
range—the gold one for the woodman who shall gain the greatest 
number of prizes at the grand target, or “ wardmote,” and the silver 
one for him who shall gain the next greatest number. The winners 
of these medals rank for the year ensuing next after the Senior Ver- 
derer. ‘The Master Forester for the year is the woodman who first 
hits the gold at the annual wardmote, and he who makes the next 
gold is chosen Senior Verderer for the same period. 

Another good archery society is the Queen’s Royal St. Leonard’s 
Archers, formed in 1833 at Hastings, under the special patronage 
of the late Duchess of Kent; the late Prince Consort was a patron 
of this society, and to it the Queen and her royal mother presented 
in 1834 two perpetual honorary prizes to be shot for annually, called 
“The Royal Victoria Prizes,” together with a “ banner,” as a token 
of their illustrious patronage. Two more honorary prizes were 
added by the same illustrious donors in 1837. The challenge prizes 





* This rule suggested to Mr. J. Hughes, of Donnington Priory, one of the 
many songs with which he promoted the harmless merriment of bow meetings in 
his day. 
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of the society are—for ladies, the first Victoria, for highest score, and: 
consisting of ornaments for the hair, and the second Victoria, for the 
greatest number of hits, also an honorary star. For gentlemen there 
are a silver bugle and an honorary star, the former being gained 
by the best score. 

Archery in Ireland appears unfortunately to be declining. Erin 
once boasted of her National Meeting, and besides possessed three 
public matches, viz.: The Grand Ulster, the Grand Leinster, and 
the Munster Grand ; but all have passed away. It was at the Irish 
National in 1864 that Miss Betham achieved one of her best scores, 
655 from 127 hits; that Mr. Edwards scored 827 from 191 hits; 
and that Mr. Betham in 1866 first obtained the Irish Champion’s 
Medal on a total of 800 in 176 hits. The gentlemen’s and ladies’ 
champion honours at this meeting were last gained by Mr. Betham 
and Miss Hutchinson respectively, both of whom—and also Miss 
Betham, daughter of the former—have conspicuously distinguished 
themselves, as has been already described, at our English matches ; 
Mr. Betham being the best shot Ireland has produced, and still 
holder of the Irish Champion Medal. In August last Sir Edward 
Lee arranged an open match in the grounds of the Exhibition 
Palace, Dublin, in the hope of resuscitating the declining art and 
of establishing at least one public match in the Irish metropolis ; 
but the laudable effort bore little fruit, and archery in Ireland, which 
for the time seemed to be looking up, now appears to be hopeless. 
Had Sir Edward Lee remained in Dublin, the hope of seeing archery 
revived there in all its glory would have been a reasonable one, but 
his presence has been transferred to the Alexandra Palace, Muswell 
Hill. At the match referred to Mr. Betham registered the highest 
score, and won the chief prize, a silver cup, making 666 in 162 hits. 
The next principal prize fell to the share of Miss Hutchinson, who 
made the greatest gross score among the lady competitors, viz. : 638 
in 132 hits. At this meeting the Northern, Belfast, Limerick, King’s 
County, and Longford Clubs were well represented. 

The Irish Champion’s Medals, formerly the great attraction of the 
now defunct Irish National Meeting, were last contended for in 
1869, and awarded—the ladies’ championship and medal to Miss 
Hutchinson with a score 666 from 130 hits; and the championship 
and medal to Mr. Betham, for 716 score in 164 hits. This was the 
last of the once famed Irish National. 

The only archery clubs now existing in Ireland are the County 
Dublin, the Wexford, the Longford, the King’s County, the Armagh, 
the Mallow, the Derry and Antrim, the Bann, and the Meath. 
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Archery in Scotland is not quite so flourishing as could be wished ; 
yet the history of some of the Scottish Toxophilite Associations is 
both interesting and curious. The Kilwinning Papingo was per- 
mitted to die of neglect in 1870, after having attained its 387th year. 
The chief honours of this society were gained by the archer who, 
with his foot placed against the base of the church, could knock off 
one of the wings of a wooden bird, representing a popinjay, and 
affixed to a pole projecting from the steeple, by discharging his arrow 
at it perpendicularly from the ground. The prize was a silver arrow. 
The present Prince of Wales was the last patron of this society. It 
is to be hoped that the lovers of archery in Scotland will seek to 
revive the glories of this most ancient and historic institution. 
Another famous society no longer existent was the Irvine Toxophi- 
lites, formed in 1814. In 1839 its members took part in the 
Eglinton Tournament, clad in Lincoln green and buff, and wearing 
buckskin boots. They were commanded by Captain Grahame, and 
the Earl of Eglinton (afterwards Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) was so 
impressed with the event that he caused to be offered for annual 
competition a gorgeous gold belt and quiver, set with large and 
valuable carbuncles, and known as the “Eglinton Tournament 
Belt,” and every year the Eglinton trophy was shot for until the 
society came to an end. 

Another important body of ancient bowmen, and one which has 
the advantage of present existence, is that of the Royal Company ot 
Archers known as “The Queen’s Body Guard for Scotland.” ‘This 
society is supposed to owe its origin to the commissioners appointed 
by James I. of Scotland, who enforced the practice of archery 
throughout the country, and it received the title of “His Majesty’s 
Company of Archers” in the year 1677 from the King himself. The 
usual range is 180 yards, and the shooting is limited entirely to the 
members of the company. The Royal Archers hold their privileges 
under the Crown by Royal Charter, which enjoins upon them the 
service of a pair of barbed arrows to the Sovereign. Thus a pair of 
these arrows were presented to George IV. at Leith, upon the 
occasion of that King’s visit to Edinburgh in 1822; and also to 
(Jueen Victoria when she visited Holyrood in.1842. The appoint- 
ment of the company to be “The King’s Body Guard for Scotland ” 
was confirmed by William IV., who presented it with two new 
colours. ‘The collection of ancient papers upon archery which has 
so long remained in the possession of this distinguished body of 
toxophilites, and which Mr. John Balfour Paul has undertaken to 
arrange and edit, is now in the press, and its publication will be 
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eagerly welcomed. The Salisbury Archers of Edinburgh are now no 
more, and I fear not much better report can be made of the St. 
Mungo Archers of Glasgow. 

The Championship Medal of Scotland is in the possession of 
Colonel Robertson, of the Royal Toxophilites (London), who has 
won it more than once. It is annually shot for, according to 
the rules of the Champion Medal of Great Britain, sometimes at 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow Palace; or Glasgow. Scotland has produced 
some fine shots in our time, prominent among whom stands Mr. 
Peter Muir, twice Champion of Great Britain and many times cham- 
pion in his own country. It was at the meeting held at Stirling, in 
1865, that a remarkably keen contest took place between Miss Betham 
and Mrs. Horniblow. At the end of the first day there was but one 
point between the ladies, that point being in favour of Miss Betham, 
then championess ; at the termination of the 60 yards on the second 
day but 6 points, and at the finish 29 points; and this not from any 
falling off in Miss Betham’s magnificent shooting that season, for she 
made at Stirling the largest score of the year (714), but from the 
splendid scoring of Mrs. Horniblow, in whose favour 685 were 
registered. 

The principal societies in Wales are called the “ Royal British 
Bowmen” and the “ Raglan Archers.” 

I must defer till next month the consideration of the moot question 
of range and certain suggestions for increasing the popularity of the 
art. 

AN EDINBURGH SALISBURY. 


VoL. XIII.,, N.S. 1874. 





LOVE IN WINTER. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
z, 


LOVE is like the roses, 
And every rose shall fall, 
For sure as summer closes 
¢ They perish, one and all. 
Then love, while leaves are on the tree, 
And birds sing in the bowers : 
When winter comes, too late twill be 
To pluck the happy flowers.” 


It is a maiden singing, 

An ancient girl, in sooth ; 
The dizzy room is ringing 

With her shrill song of youth ; 


The white keys sob as swift she tries 
Each shrill and shrieking scale : 

“ O love is like the roses!” cries 
This mushin’d nightingale. 


In a dark corner dozing 
I close my eyes and ears, 

And call up, while reposing, 
A glimpse from other years ; 

A genre-picture, quaint and Dutch, 
I see from this dark seat,— 

’Tis full of human brightness, such 
As makes remembrance sweet. 


II. 


Flat leagues of endless meadows 
[In Holland lies the scene], 

Where many pollard-shadows 
O’er nut-brown ditches lean ; 

Grey clouds above that never break, 
Mists the pale sunbeams stripe, 
With groups of steaming cattle, make 

A landscape “after Cuyp.” 
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Love in Winter. 


A windmill, and below it 
A cottage near a road, 

Where some meek pastoral poet 
Might make a glad abode ; 

A cottage with a garden, where 
Prim squares of pansies grow, 

And, sitting on a garden-chair, 
A Dame with locks of snow. 


In trim black truss’d and bodiced, 
With petticoat of red, 

And on her bosom modest 
A kerchief white bespread. 

Alas! the breast that heaves below 
Is shrivell’d now and thin, 

Tho’ vestal thoughts as white as snow 
Still palpitate within. 


Her hands are mitten’d nicely, 
And folded on her knee ; 

Her lips, that meet precisely, 
Are moving quietly. 

She listens while the dreamy bells 
O’er the dark flats intone— 

Now come, now gone, in dying swells 
The Sabbath sounds are blown. 


Her cheek a withered rose is, 
Her eye a violet dim ; 

Half in her chair she dozes, 
And hums a happy hymn. 

But soft ! what wonder makes her start 
And lift her aged head, 

While the faint flutterings of her heart 
Just touch her cheek with red ? 


The latch clicks ; thro’ the gateway 
An aged wight steps slow— 

Then pauses, doffing straightway 
His broad-brimm’d gay chapeau ! 

Swallow-tail’d coat of blue so grand, 
With buttons bright beside, 

He wears, and in his trembling hand 
A nosegay, ribbon-tied. 
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His thin old legs trip lightly 
In breeches of nankeen, 

His wrinkled face looks brightly, 
So rosy, fresh, and clean— 

For old he is and wrinkled plain, 
With locks of golden-gray, 

_ And leaning on a tassell’d cane 

He hobbles on his way. 


Oh, skylark, singing over 
The silent mill hard by, 
To this so happy lover 
Sing out with summer cry ! 
He hears thee, tho’ his blood is cold,. 
She hears, tho’ deaf and weak ; 
She stands to greet him, as of old, 
A blush upon her cheek. 


In spring-time they were parted 
By some sad wind of woe ; 

Forlorn and broken-hearted 
Each faltered, long ago ; 

They parted,—half a century 
Each took the path of pain-- 

He lived a bachelor, and she 
Was never woo’d again. 


But when the summer ended, 
When autumn, too, was dead, 
When every vision splendid 
Of youth and hope was fled, 
Again these twain came face to face- 
As in the long ago— 
They met within a sunless place 
In the season of the snow. 


“ O love is like the roses. 
Lave comes and love must fleet 
Before the summer closes 
Love's rapture and love's glee!” 
O peace ! for in the garden there 
He bows in raiment gay ; 
Doffs hat, and with a courtly air 
Presents his fond bouquet. 





Love in Winter. 


One day in every seven, 
While church-bells softly ring, 

The happy, silent Heaven 
Beholds the self-same thing : 

The gay old boy within the gate, 
With ribbons at his knee !— 

“« When winter comes is love too late?” 
O Cupid, look and see ! 


O talk not of love’s rapture, 
When youthful lovers kiss ; 
What mortal sight may capture 
A scene so sweet as this? 
Beside her now he sits and glows, 
While prim she sits, and proud,— 
Then, spectacles upon his nose, 
Reads the week’s news aloud ! 


Pure, with no touch of passion, 
True, with no tinge of pain ; 
Thus, in sweet Sabbath fashion, 


They live their loves again. 

She sees in him a happy boy— 
Swift, agile, amorous-eyed ; 

He sees in her his own heart’s joy— 
Youth, hope, love, vivified! 


Content there he sits smoking 
His long Dutch pipe of wood ; 
Gossiping oft and joking, 
As a gay lover should. 
And oft, while there in company 
They smile for love’s sweet sake, 
Her snuff-box black she hands, and he 
A grave, deep pinch doth take! 


There, gravely juvenescent, 
In sober Sabbath joy, 

Mingling the past and present, 
They sit, a maid and boy! 

“ O love is like the roses !”—No! 
Thou foolish singer, cease ! 

Love finds his fireside ’mid the snow, 
And smokes the pipe of peace ! 





GREAT TOWNS AND THEIR PUBLIC 
INFLUENCE. 


II.—MANCHESTER. 


powerful modern influence. Celts of several tribes, 

Latins, Saxons, Danes, and Normans have fought over 

a%e this site on the banks of the narrow Irwell, and it was 

through much tribulation and suffering that Manchester became a 

settled portion of that many-raced England in whose future history 
she was destined to play so great a part. 

Old Leland, whose testimony relates to the period of the reign of 
Henry VIIL., says of Manchester :—‘ It standeth south side of the 
Irwell river, in Salfordshire, and is the fairest, best builded, quickliest 
and most populous townne of al Lawcestreshire.” 

Camden confirms this statement a little later, and says that it 
surpassed the neighbouring towns “in elegance and populousness.” 
Its importance then, as now, was due to the excellence of its manu- 
facture of woollens, which, curiously enough, were early called 
Manchester cottons. In 1724, according to Dr. Stukeley, Manchester 
was the “ largest, most rich, populous, and busy village in England,” 
and he adds: “ Their trade, which is incredibly large, consists much 
in fustians, girth-webb, tickings, tapes, &c., which are dispersed all 
over the kingdom and to foreign parts. They have looms which 
work twenty-four laces at a time, which were stolen from the Dutch. 
[Was this an anticipatory notion of Free Trade?] There is a free 
school here, maintained by a mill on the river, which raises £100 
per annum. And on the same river, for the space of three miles 
upwards, there are no less than sixty water mills.” 

In the dispute between Charles I. and the Parliament Manchester, 
like almost all the large towns, took sides against the King, and 
successfully resisted an assault made by the royal forces under Lord 
Strange. It was renowned, in the language of the day, as “a zealous 
and godly place,” and it was probably for its zeal in the popular 
cause that Cromwell in his “ Reform Bill” anticipated 1832 and 
gave a member to this among the other large towns whom he- 
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summoned to send representatives to his first Parliament. ‘ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” in his rash attempt to regain the throne of his 
ancestors, entered Manchester on November 29, 1745, and was 
proclaimed here as James III. His sovereignty was a short-lived 
one, but was not a little disastrous to the town and its inhabitants. 
Byrom, a native poet, and a warm partisan of the “ Prince Pretender,” 
supplied his friends with four lines which long served them for a 
toast on festive and public occasions. They are the well known :— 


God bless the King! I mean our Faith’s Defender ; 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ! 
But who Pretender is or who is King, 

God bless us all, is quite another thing. 


In the present and the past the influence of Manchester on the 
country at large springs from the same source, and that influence 
has been more social and economic than political. It was based 
upon trade, and her greatest—almost her only really great achieve- 
ment, the Free Trade agitation and the repeal of the corn laws, had 
its origin in and drew its strength from the disastrous consequences 
of protection upon trades and manufactures. 

To Manchester belongs the honour of having formed a dis- 
tinctive school of public men in the Free Trade struggle ; but 
Reform preceded, and was, indeed, the necessary forerunner of Free 
Trade. Like Birmingham, Leeds, and other large centres of 
industry, Manchester had been unrepresented in the House of Com- 
mons. The member given by Cromwell was of course taken away 
after the Restoration. ‘The French War resulted in dear food, heavy 
taxes, and distress. The colliers dragged two cart-loads of coal from 
Bilston to Carlton House, the residence of the Prince Regent, in the 
hope that if they could bring their sufferings and want visibly before 
the actual head of the State he might put an end to them. A 
similar fancy took possession of the poor workmen of Manchester. 
In 1819, a year of fearful distress, they proposed to march to 
London and lay their complaints before the Regent. They pro- 
posed, of course, to walk all the way, to sleep under hedges or in 
barns at night, and the poor simple souls had provided themselves 
with blankets for that purpose. ‘They were rather roughly treated by 
the not over-scrupulous authorities of the time. These eloquent 
though almost speechless proclaimers of the people’s miseries were 
dispersed, imprisoned, and never allowed to reach the august 
presence of him whom they fondly hoped to move by their tale of 
woe. 
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The remedy in which the people believed was Parliamentary 
Reform. Early in this memorable year of 1819 a great meeting was 
held at Manchester, and again the people resolved not to apply to 
Parliament but directly to the Prince Regent. Their profound dis- 
belief in the want of sympathy between the Legislature and the 
people led to this infatuation. The year was destined not to pass 
without making wider the gulf between the rulers and the ruled, and 
the hatred of class against class, which had recently been of a 
grievously quick growth, was intensified by the shedding of innocent 
blood. This was the Peterloo massacre. The Government had 
published proclamations against “seditious meetings.” The two 
“‘legislatorial attorneys and representatives for Birmingham” had 
been elected, and a proclamation against mock elections had also 
been issued. Nevertheless it was determined to hold a meeting in 
Manchester to petition the House of Commons for a reform of Par- 
liament and the repeal of the corn laws. August 16 was the day 
fixed for the meeting, and a field near St. Peter's Church, called 
St. Peter’s Field, the place. The people were assembled—6o,000 in 
number—and the chairman, “Orator Hunt,” was addressing them, 
when they were attacked by a body of yeomanry, who killed eight 
persons and wounded about 600 in the attempt to disperse the 
meeting and arrest its chairman. This attack of the yeomanry on the 
people has inspired several local ballads. I quote a verse from one 
of these broadsides as a specimen of the popular political muse of 
the time :— 


Mr. Hunt neaw coom forrard an’ spoke a few words, 
When the Peterloo cut-my-throats shaken’d th’ swords ; 
Aw thort sure enoof they were running ther rigs, 

Till aw seed morn nor twenty lay bleeding like pigs. 


From this time the people of Manchester became bitterly earnest 
supporters of Parliamentary Reform, and when the time came 
rendered effective help in carrying the Bill. It was here that in 
1832, on the last defeat of the Bill by the Lords, the advice was 
first given to “go for gold and stop the Duke.” That this advice 
was given in earnest and with the intention of carrying it out to the 
fullest is proved by the fact that there was a run on the Manchester 
savings-banks, and no fewer than 620 depositors gave notice of with- 
drawals to the amount of upwards of £16,000. 

In a few graphic sentences Lord Macaulay has described the Man- 
chester of 1685, when its population was under six thousand people. 
The Rev. W. N. Molesworth says that in 1830 “it was a political 
cypher, unrepresented in Parliament, and having the municipal 
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institutions of a village.” By 1846 it had grown to be “the 
metropolis of a great part of the northern and midland counties, and 
was more especially the centre of a district which was regarded as 
one that was emerging from barbarism, the inhabitants of which still 
used an uncouth dialect which provoked the derision of their 
southern countrymen, and which was chiefly known by its smoking 
chimneys, its perpetual rains, the length and severity of its winter, 
its almost sunless summer, as well as by a lawless turbulence which 
embarrassed the Government, perplexed the Legislature, and dis- 
mayed the inhabitants of the more favoured parts of the kingdom.” 

But the day of Manchester’s political greatness was approaching. 
The inventions of Arkwright and the application of steam had 
developed her old cotton trade into one of the most thriving in- 
dustries of the kingdom. The passing of the Reform Bill gave two 
members to the constituency, and hastened on the agitation for the 
repeal of the corn laws—an agitation which was organised and con- 
ducted mainly by Manchester men, and carried to a successful issue 
by Manchester influence. Free ‘Trade had its birth and growth in 
this great town, and its victories are due to the skill, the indomitable 
energy, and the irresistible logic of the Manchester School. 

The first members returned for Manchester were Poulett Thomp- 
son, “afterwards Lord Sydenham, who at that time was the most 
conspicuous Free Trader in the kingdom, and Mr. Mark Phillips, well 
known as an ardent Radical and a zealous Free Trader.” Public 
opinion in the great towns was being educated by the teachings of 
these early advocates, by the stirring poems of Ebenezer Elliot, and 
by those still more effectual tutors—bad trade, low wages, high 
taxes, and empty stomachs. 

Manchester was by situation and by the condition of the people 
admirably fitted to conduct such an agitation. She was the active 
and industrious centre of the rapidly increasing cotton trade, a 
trade largely depending on foreign markets, and the great mill- 
owners and manufacturers found their energies crippled, their skill 
baffled, their resources jeopardised, and the industry and skill 
of their workpeople rendered of little avail by the influence of 
the corn laws and the prevalence of Protection. It was a question 
of life and death to the manufacturing interests, who entered on 
their Free Trade crusade with all the resolute calmness and unflinch- 
ing courage of men who had calculated the strength of the enemy’s 
entrenchments and were resolved to carry the position. The struggle 
cost ten years of sharp and unceasing agitation. 

The first Anti-Corn Law Association was organised in London in 
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the year 1836, but it did little work, had comparatively no influence, 
and speedily died of inanition. It was in 1838 that the agitation 
became powerful, and it was then that an association was formed 
which was not dissolved until the work was done. The Anti-Corn 
Law League was founded in Manchester. When the time was ripe 
the man was ready. Richard Cobden came to the front, and with 
him were associated a bold array of able and earnest lieutenants : 
Poulett Thompson, Mark Phillips, Dr. Bowring, J. B. Smith, Milner 
Gibson, George Wilson, C. P. Villiers, and John Bright. Cobden 
and Bright were the Achates of the agitation. They were in some 
respects the antitheses of each other. Cobden was calm, logical, 
and unimpulsive ; strong in reasoning, powerful in figures, a perfect 
master of the subject, he exercised an enormous influence over 
hearers and readers. Bright was fervid, eloquent, “terribly in 
earnest,” and denunciatory. 

The difficulties were increased by the course taken by a large 
portion of the working classes. The time of the Corn Law League 
was also the period of the Chartist agitation, and Feargus O’Connor 
and his forces were arrayed against those led by Richard Cobden. 
Free Trade meetings were disturbed by Chartists. Amendments 
were proposed, although rarely, if ever, carried; and the battle of 
Protection was fought by Protection’s own victims. The Chartists 
contended that the shortest way to repeal the corn laws was to 
pass the Charter. Yet the corn laws were repealed twenty-five 
years ago by the unreformed Parliament, the Charter is not yet the 
law of the land, and the second Household Suffrage Parliament is 
governed by the old Protectionist party. 

For six years the Anti-Corn Law League worked unceasingly. The 
Leaguers built a Free Trade Hall in Manchester, and when that was 
burnt down they erected another: “the largest room available” for 
such purposes “‘in the kingdom.” Bazaars were held in support 
of the League, and at one of these the money realised amounted to 
425,000. ‘The money raised for this agitation was enormous. Ina 
speech at Covent Garden Theatre on February 19, 1845, Mr. Bright 
said :— 

In the year 1839 we first asked for subscriptions, and £5,000 was given. In 
1840 we asked for more, and between £7,000 and £8,000 was subscribed. In 
1841 we held the great conference at Manchester, at which upwards of 700 
ministers attended. In 1842 we had our great bazaar in Manchester, from which 
£10,000 was realised. In 1843 we asked for £50,000, and got it. In 1844 we 
called for £100,000, and between £80,000 and £90,000 has been paid in, besides 
what will be received from the bazaar to be held in May. This year is yet 
young, but we have not been idle. We have asked our Free Trade friends in 
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the northern counties to convert some of their property, so as to be able to 
defend their rights and properties at the hustings. This has been done, and it 
now appears that, at the recommendation of the Council of the League, our 
friends in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire have invested a sum of not less 
than £250,000 in the purchase of county qualifications. 


But this was not enough. Another appeal was made to the Man- 
chester Free Traders. A meeting was held at the League offices on 
December 13, 1845, of seventy of the largest subscribers to the 
funds, and it was resolved to make appeal for £250,000. Another 
meeting for this purpose was held on the 23rd, at which in an hour 
and a half upwards of sixty thousand pounds was subscribed. 

Such is provincial public spirit in England. London was little 
more than a spectator of this stupendous agitation. Manchester 
was the political capital for the time. Free Traders throughout the 
land fixed their eyes on Manchester and from Manchester took their 
cue. To the great cotton capital belong the chief honours of the 
campaign and the victory. Manchester converted Sir Robert Pecl 
and the Duke of Wellington from the old dogma of Protection to the 
new creed of Free Trade. The town, which was unrepresented in 
the House of Commons in 1830, in 1846 dictated to the British 
Parliament a policy which is revolutionising the commerce of the 
world. The Bill was adopted by the House of Lords on the 25th of 
June, and on the znd of July the League was dissolved. Its last 
acts were to vote £10,000 to its chairman, Mr. George Wilson, 
and to take steps to raise a fund sufficient to enable Mr. Cobden 
to devote himself to the public service. 

The public influence of Manchester culminated for the time in the 
success of this famous agitation. To-day the “ Manchester School” 
is a phrase of history and not of current politics. But its work did 
not quite cease in 1846. The Manchester School was inspired by 
two leading principles: Free Trade and non-intervention in foreign 
affairs. Non-intervention is not now the badge of a political section 
or the motto of an agitation ; but the theory has had an immense 
influence on British statesmanship, and Manchester may fairly lay 
claim to much of the honour of such incidents as the Geneva Arbi- 
tration and the French Treaty. 

But if Non-intervention has set its mark pretty deeply on British 
Imperial policy, as a banner of agitation it almost extinguished the 
** Manchester School.” Cobden defeated Lord Palmerston in 13857 
on the Chinese question, but it was upon our policy in the Crimea 
rather than upon our acts in China that in the general election which. 
followed the Manchester School was defeated along the whole line. 
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Cobden lost his seat, and Manchester rejected both John Bright and 
Milner Gibson by large majorities. 

But the decadence of the direct influence of the Manchester School 
is not a measure of the fall of the city’s political influence. The 
School dies, but Manchester lives, and presently, when the time 
<omes for understanding the political developments through which 
we are now passing, it will perhaps be seen that the great town which 
was once the capital of the Free Trade movement became the real 
centre of that “Conservative Reaction” which has had almost as 
potent an influence upon a period of Parliamentary history as had the 
Anti-Corn Law League of thirty years ago. 

It must not be forgotten that the Manchester School, or rather the 
great body of politicians identified with it, were early leaders in the 
agitation for national education. In 1849 the Lancashire Public 
School Association was formed for the purpose of cbtaining a system 
of national education very like that now advocated by the League. 
In October, 1850, a conference on the subject was held at Man- 
«chester, at which it was resolved “That the Lancashire Public School 
Association be resolved into a society to be called the National 
Public School Association, for the establishment by law in England 
and Wales of a general system of secular instruction, to be main- 
tained by local rates and under the management of local authorities 
specially elected by the ratepayers.” Mr. Cobden was one of the 
most earnest supporters of this association, and at a public meeting 
of the National Association held also in Manchester on January 
22, 1851, he moved a resolution and made one of his best speeches 
in support of the system proposed. ‘The labours of this society pre- 
pared the way for future action on the education question ; and 
although it failed in its direct object, it materially helped to form a 
healthy public opinion, to remove many prejudices, and to dissemi- 
nate a large amount of information which has since been used with 
much practical effect. When this association failed it was speedily 
followed by the formation of an Education Aid Society, whose 
objects were to gather statistics, to create a demand for education, to 
inform and direct public opinion, and to pay the school fees, either 
in whole or part, of indigent parents. So useful was this society and 
so thoroughly praiseworthy its work that similar societies were 
formed in other large towns, and thus the way was prepared for the 
Government to deal with elementary education as a national question. 

In the formation of the National Education League Manchester took 
an early and a somewhat influential part ; but subsequently, in accord- 
ance with that turn of the great cotton capital towards Conservative 
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reaction which began with the Crimean War and was strengthened 
by the course of the American War of Secession and its influence on 
Manchester manufacture, the chief educational influence of Man- 
chester has been thrown into the scale of the rival society, the 
National Education Union, which has its headquarters in that city. 
In fact, at the present moment Manchester is the greatest opponent 
of the doctrines of the National Education League ; and if it is with 
any propriety that this last society is called the “ Birmingham 
League” its formidable antagonist may with equal truth be described 
as the “Manchester Union.” ‘The town that accomplished Free 
Trade has done more than any other place in the country to prevent 
the repeal of the Twenty-fifth Section of the Education Act and to 
defend the denominational system of education from its enemies. 
The triumphs of Manchester are of various sorts, but they are 
triumphs none the less; and none can call in question the great 
influence of the famous metropolis of the North any more to-day than 
in 1846. 

In local matters the public spirit of Manchester has rarely been 
equalled and never surpassed. The wealthy have never failed in. 
their duty. The public buildings which adorn the city are among 
the finest and most costly of modern structures. The Assize Courts, 
the Exchange, the new Free Trade Hall, and the Town Hall are 
splendid examples of their kind. The charities are numerous, exten- 
sive, and munificently supported. Including the Peel Park at Salford, 
which is really a Manchester institution, there are four free parks, three 
of which were purchased by public subscription. To Manchester 
belongs the honour of establishing the first free library, in 1852, 
thanks to the unceasing exertions of Sir John Patten and Dr. Johm 
Watts. There are now one splendid Reference and six district 
Lending Libraries, each with a news room aitached. From the last 
published report (the twenty-first) I find that during the year 
1872-3 “*609,462 volumes were issued for home reading, 149,692 
volumes were used by 137,728 readers in the branch reading rooms, 
92,852 volumes and 91,702 specifications of patents were issued in 
the principal or Reference Library to 54,172 and 984 readers 
respectively, being in the aggregate 943,708 issues to 703,300 
readers.” It is also stated that 1,741,960 persons have used the 
reading rooms. ‘This, added to the number of borrowers and readers, 
makes an aggregate of 2,501,564 persons who have availed them- 
selves of the free libraries” in one year. Every reader will re- 
member the magnificent Art Treasures Exhibition which was opened 
in Manchester in 1857. In 1847 the town was created a see, and 
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the Rev. Dr. James Prince Lee, then Head Master of King 
Edward VI.’s Free Grammar School at Birmingham, was appointed 
the first bishop ; the second is the already famous Dr. Fraser. In 
the words of Mr. Disraeli, ‘What art was to the ancient world 
science is to the modern—the distinctive faculty. In the minds of 
men the useful has succeeded to the beautiful. Instead of the City 
of the Violet Crown, a Lancashire village has expanded into a 
mighty region of factories and warehouses. Yet, rightly understood, 
Manchester is as great a human exploit as Athens.” 

It is, no doubt, to the doctrine of non-intervention, which was so 
conspicuous an article of the political creed of the Manchester 
School under Mr. Cobden’s leadership, that is due in a great 
measure the change which has come over the course of Manchester 
politics. Free Trade was thirty-five years ago a thing capable of 
realisation in the immediate future; non-intervention was a much 
more remote possibility. We are not yet so civilised as to listen 
with cool blood to the trumpet of battle. The Crimean War was 
one of the turning points in the history of Manchester influence, 
and the doctors of Universal Peace came for the time to be regarded 
less as politicians than as prophets of the time foreshadowed by the 
poet— 

When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


There are other causes, however, for the more recent relations of 
Manchester towards the policy and progress of the nation. Apart 
from the corn laws, Free Trade was looked upon by the body of the 
working class rather as a manufacturer's than as a workman’s ques- 
tion. Nosooner was the Act passed abolishing the duty on corn than 
other social questions arose, in discussing which the Manchester 
School, true to its particular principles of political economy, was 
placed in direct antagonism to the tolerably well understood wishes 
and wants of the working classes, They opposed all factory legisla- 
tion, and in opposing the Factory Acts they committed a political 
blunder from the effects of which they have never yet recovered. 
The Protectionists, smarting under their recent defeat, supported 
Mr. Fielden’s Bill for shortening the hours of labour in factories. 
The Manchester School opposed these measures. This was Free 
Trade with a vengeance, and Manchester was defeated, and the 
School lost its hold upon the sympathies of the working classes. 

The great body of the people in Manchester are divided into two 
classes—the wealthy mill-owners and the operatives who depend upon 
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their daily work for their daily bread. It is almost impossible to 
avoid a certain lack of social sympathy between the two classes. They 
are too widely separated from each other in habits, tastes, manners, 
modes of thought, and ways of living to produce that harmonious 
and organic whole which is required for joint action or for a deeply 
sympathetic pursuit of a common object and end. In this respect 
Manchester is in curious and not advantageous contrast with Bir- 
mingham. In the Midland capital, in consequence of the vast 
variety of industries and the small amount of capital needed to 
begin business in so many of them, the wealth of the place is more 
equally divided among its people, and there is consequently a closer 
union of interests, of tastes, and of common fellowship than perhaps 
under the circumstances is possible in Manchester. In Birmingham 
there are fewer millionaires and more well-to-do people in proportion 
to the population than in any other large town in the kingdom ; in 
Manchester the case is reversed. Nevertheless in a city of upwards 
of half a million inhabitants, of almost exhaustless wealth, of great 
public spirit, of trained skill, of quick practical intelligence, the 
centre of one of the most important of the industries of the kingdom, 
it will always be comparatively easy so to awaken public interest 
and to excite public opinion as to give the city a powerful and for a 
time even a paramount influence in public affairs. That influence is 
less conspicuous to-day than at certain past periods in our political 
history. The School of politicians bearing the city’s name on its 
banner, which passed laws and overturned Ministries, has for 
all practical purposes ceased to exist. The work which has been 
done remains a great work in history; it has enriched our Statute 
Book, benefited the country, and earned and well deserved the 
thanks and gratitude of the nation; but the School is dead and 
its influence is gone, even before the departure of all those who 
took part in its creation. For such a city probably is reserved 
other and even nobler work in the future. 
SEXAGENARIAN. 








MEN AND MANNER IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


BY THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 





V.—THE SILENT MEMBER. 


N the closing sentences of his speech on the second reading 
of the first Reform Bill, introduced to the House of 
Commons by Lord John Russell in 1831, Sir Robert Peel 
impressively warned the House to “ take-care that it did not 

signalise its own destruction by bearing down the pillars of the edifice 
of its liberty, which with all its imperfections still contained the 
noblest society of freemen known to the habitable world.” This 
high encomium, true in the day when it was spoken, albeit the noble 
owner of Gatton with its constituency of five and the right hon. pro- 
prietor of Wareham with its score of voters were represented in the 
Commons House of Parliament, is infinitely more true at the present 
time. Regarded from any point of view the House of Commons has 
not its equal anywhere as a legislative assembly. Its composition is 
the most harmoniously diverse, its sense of honour is the highest, its 
perception of humour is the keenest, its business capacity is the 
largest, its collective wisdom approaches the nearest to perfection, its 
purity is the most stainless, its appreciation of native talent is the 
quickest and most generous, and its instinct is the truest of any of its 
compeers throughout the kingdoms of the earth. It is the one 
British Institution which no Briton need fear to vaunt; because 
foreigners are foremost in their praise of it and are united in their 
attempts at imitation. Next to being the Lord Mayor himself, to be 
a member of Parliament is, as Mr. Mundella can testify, the surest 
passport to distinction for mediocrity travelling on the Continent, and 
the simple letters “M.P.” on the bearer’s card, even though the 
bearer be Mr. Mitchell Henry, are an open sesame to all the choicest 
treasure houses that lie between the Ural Mountains and the Bay of 
Piscay. 

This is a high tribute paid to the House of Commons, but it does 
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not weigh one drachma beyond the just due. The British House of 
Commons is, then, incomparable. Who makes it so? It is not the 
Orator, for, as we have seen, the House counts but two in all its ranks. 
It can scarcely be the Official Member, for his part is but to rough 
hew the ends which the House itself shapes. The Independent 
Member, though one of the peculiar institutions of the assembly, is not 
strong enough or sufficiently united to account for the phenomenon. 
It is not the Talker, for he is a weed indigenous to all legislative assem- 
blies, be they called Scaccarium, Congress, Corps Législatif, National 
Assembly, Cortes, Reichsrath, or what not. ‘There remains only the 
Silent Member, and we are forced to the conclusion that it must be 
he. Regarded numericaily there is reason for this conclusion, for of 
the 653 members who sit in the present House of Commons, the 
number who actually carry on the debates, and whose names appear 
from day to day in the newspaper reports, do not exceed one hundred. 
But of the remaining 553 is it to be said that they have no influence 
in forming the character of the House of Commons, and, quite apart 
from voting power, in guiding the destinies of the empire? I do not 
suppose that any responsible person would adopt that view, and some, 
travelling directly in the opposite direction, might well be inclined to 
glorify the inarticulate multitude that sit night after night on the green 
benches, performing the great work of making a House, keeping a 
House, cheering their own champions, and calling “’vide! ’vide!” 
when distasteful persons from the other side “catch the Speaker's 
eye.” It has been estimated by a high authority that speech is 
silver but silence is golden, and if we can think of what the House of 
Commons would be without the Silent Member we shall be fain to 
admit that the aphorism is not exaggerated. What a difference there 
would be in the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Disraeli supposing the Silent Member were rooted out of the House, 
and there remained only the Talking Member, ambitious, restless, 
eager to be on his legs and fill the chamber with the sound of a 
voice dearer to his own ears than that of Demosthenes would have 
been had the great orator lived in the present day and represented 
North Shropshire! We owe much to the Silent Member, even from 
this point of view. Archimedes was never able to carry out his 
cherished design of moving the world out ofits orbit, because, though 
he was prepared to construct a lever big enough, he could never find 
a fulcrum on which to rest it. The Silent Member is the fulcrum by 
which the orators of the House of Commons move the world, and he 
claims consideration accordingly. 

Moreover there is no proof, because the Silent Member makes no 

VoL. XIII, N.S. 1874. oO 
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speeches, that therefore he is not eloquent. Hudibras is not the 
only distinguished personage who 


although he had much wit 
Was very shy of using it. 


“ Quand on le sait faire parler il est admirable,” wrote Madame 
de Stael of Goethe after having visited him at Weimar. And 
possibly it is the same with the Silent Member. If we only 
knew how to make him talk he would excel those who, like 
that great Talker of the Parliament that with hopeless desperation 
kicked against the pricks of the Reform Bill, contemptuously 
twit them with their taciturnity. “Does the hon. member,” 
said Sir Charles Wetherell, making his “dying speech” for the 
borough of Boroughbridge which had a prominent place in Lord 
John Russell’s sndex expurgatorius, “who cries ‘Hear, hear’ and 
‘Question,’ and says nothing else, never affording others the oppor- 
tunity of reciprocating the same cries—does the hon. gentleman 
behind the chair suppose,” &c. I daresay the honourable member 
referred to shrank further back behind the Speaker’s chair, and it is 
certain that the boisterous baronet—of whose manner we have in these 
later days seen a servile imitation in Mr. Bernal Osborne—enjoyed 
a momentary triumph. But had not natural modesty prevailed, 
“the hon. gentleman behind the chair” might have accepted 
the implied challenge to controversy and been able to show that if, 
truly, he did not talk much he, like the sailor’s parrot, thought the 
more, and was a prime power in a great assembly. 

There is no phrase in more common use in Parliament than “the 
House.” “The House will remember,” “if the House thinks 
proper,” “the House will now adjourn,” the House will do this and 
the House will do that—/oujours the House. What is “ The House”? 
The House is, I venture to affirm, the estimable gentleman who 
comes down to Palace Yard with unvarying regularity, generally in. 
the family carriage, and not unfrequently accompanied by female 
members of his family, of whose agreement with the main argument 
of this chapter I am at least assured. He is either the scion of some 
ennobled race or a successful tradesman or merchant. Regarding 
the House of Commons in the conventional light of an assembly of 
the select of a great people, the Silent Member in moments of frank- 
ness sometimes poses himself with the historical question which 
troubled the great King George III. when he discovered the apple in 
the centre of the dumpling. “How did he get there?” The 
question is one which, to answer fully, would demand a review of 
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the state of English society not to be compassed within the limits of 
a magazine number. Sufficient that he is there, and satisfactory that 
he does his duty manfully and with a stoical disregard of the mental 
toil and personal inconvenience entailed upon him. Parliamentary 
honour has its duties as well as its privileges, and the Silent Member 
is not the man to shirk them. The Whip finds no more reliable 
correspondent than he. He will leave the most charming after- 
dinner society to hurry down to the House and vote with his party 
on a great division. On small questions of committee he is equally 
useful. From the smoke-room, from the tea-room, from the dining- 
hall, from the library, from the pleasant terrace facing the river 
where he can sit on summer evenings and watch the stately coal 
barges go up to their haven at Fulham Creek, the Silent Member 
comes trooping at the sound of the division bell, and blocks up the 
bar, waiting for the signal ‘“‘ Ayes to the right, noes to the left. 
Tellers for the ayes, Mr. Black and Mr. Yellow ; tellers for the noes, 
Mr. White and Mr. Blue.” What is the question upon which the 
committee are going to divide? Perhaps some intricate matter of 
detail in a Land Transfer Bill, of the bearings of which the Silent 
Member, fresh from the terrace or the tea-room, knows no more than 
the bargee he has been watching through the blue whiffs of smoke that 
languidly rose from his cigar; possibly on an abstruse question of 
procedure under a Judicature Act, the ramifications of which are to 
be mastered by the non-professional mind only at an expenditure of 
much thought. Happily for the Silent Member, he is not called upon 
to form an opinion on the subject or even to know what the division 
is about. His duty is to follow Black and Yellow or White and 
Blue into the lobby, record his vote, and go back to the terrace to 
finish his cigar and wait till the tintinabulation of the division bell 
once more calls him to arise and save the State. 

Nearer midnight the Silent Member often becomes enthusiastic, 
and sometimes even vocal, though, as in Sir Charles Wetherell’s day, his 
vocabulary of speech is limited, and “Hear” and “Question,” with an 
exceptional burst of cock-crowing, occasional cries of “Order,” and one 
final roar of “ Divide!” comprehend its full volume. Those crises of 
political history when it is necessary to arrest at a certain hour of 
the night the further progress of a party measure, or to hasten on a 
division after the leaders have delivered their swords, are the Waterloo 
ofthe Silent Member. He has turned up religiously precise at prayers, 
and has secured a comfortable and commanding seat. He has 
stayed through the question time and the opening of the debate, just 


as the faneur of the boulevards sips his glass of absinthe before 
O02 
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going to dinner. Then he dines leisurely, leaving the House of 
Commons from seven to nine an abandoned place on the desert air 
of which the Talker wastes his eloquence. At nine the Silent 
Member returns with a toothpick and in a condition of good 
humour with himself and all the world. About half-past nine the 
higher class of Talkers who can keep an audience together begin to 
show themselves, and the debate grows exciting. In the days before 
Achilles sulked in his tent, and when he was at the head of an ever- 
victorious phalanx, Mr. Disraeli was wont to rise from the Front 
Opposition Bench about eleven o’clock, and for the hour or so over 
which his harangue extended there was much pleasurable excite- 
ment for the Silent Member, culminating when Mr. Gladstone sprang 
up impulsively and, breathing fire and flashing brand, set him- 
self to the task of repelling assault and advancing to certain 
victory. It seemed a special providence that the rival leaders 
of party should be men of such diametrically opposed tempera- 
ment, and that a feast so spiced with variety should be pro- 
vided for the delectation of the connoisseur. An artificial, highly- 
polished, keenly-sharpened, epigrammatic, terse, unemotional style 
that of Mr. Disraeli; and then to be followed by Mr. Gladstone, 
trembling through every fibre with the quick hot rush of passion, 
glowing and copious in language, luxuriant in fancy, fervid in con- 
viction, and often beside himself with righteous rage—surely this was 
a dainty dish to set before the Silent Member, better than theatre, 
opera, waltz, or whist. Finally arrives the moment when he, always 
a latent power in the House, openly manifests his supremity. Some 
obstinate Talker who has carefully prepared his speech and has found 
no previous opening for its delivery, presents himself, and gets as far 
as “Sir.” Perhaps it is Mr. Goldney ; it is not unlikely to be Mr. 
Whitwell ; and it may be Mr. Wheelhouse. Thereupon arises a roar 
such as is elsewhere heard only in the National Assembly when Mr. 
Gambetta delicately distinguishes as “misé¢rables” persons who 
differ from him upon particular processes of usurping supreme and 
personal government over the people of France. This is the Silent 
Member become vocal, and as his stock of voice-power is unimpaired 
by lavish use, it is in vain that the stubborn Talker attempts to make 
headway against the angry torrent. He is but one and they count 
by the score ; and in the end he sits down hoarse and heartbroken, 
for not a word he has uttered has reached the Press Gallery, and the 
world is bereaved of his counsel. 

On occasions when the object in view is temporarily to stay the 
progress of a measure or to obtain the adjournment of a debate the 
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Silent Member rises to still greater heights of heroism, and shows 
that when need be he can do more than shout “ Divide!” Incidental 
reference has been made in preceding chapters to alternate motions 
that “the House do now adjourn,” and that “this debate be 
adjourned.” It may be useful to explain that, according to the forms 
of the House, an hon. member may at any stage of a debate move its 
adjournment, discussion may thereupon take place, and if the motion 
be opposed a division will be called. On the figures being announced 
another hon. member may straightway get up and move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, whereupon will follow a second division, to be 
succeeded by others on alternate motions for the adjournment of the 
debate and the adjournment of the House, the only limit to the 
number being the strength of the minority and the obstinacy of the 
majority. During the debates on the Reform Bill of 1831 the 
tactics of the Opposition being to delay the measure, the House 
divided seven times on the alternate motions, there being debates on 
each, and the struggle, commencing at midnight, closed at half-past 
seven on the following morning with a victory for the minority. In 
the Session of 1869 a struggle only less desperate arose in connection 
with Mr. Newdegate’s motion for an inquiry into monastic institutions, 
the House adjourning at five o’clock in the morning, the sun of a 
summer’s Gay having for nearly two hours been shining through the 
casemates on the brave but pallid and heavy-eyed representatives of 
a people who, as Napoleon I. petulantly said, never know when 
they are beaten. The hero of these fights, as of many others, was the 
Silent Member, who stubbornly remained at his post and ‘‘saw the 
thing out ” whilst the more brilliant Orator and the busy Talker were 
lapped in slumber. 

This is, however, only one phase, and that obviously not the 
highest, of the character of the Silent Member. Some of the best 
known, most highly valued, and most useful members of the House 
never make a speech and rarely even throw in an observation in 
debate. But their influence is nevertheless felt, for others speak the 
thoughts of which they can make communication freely enough in pri- 
vate conversation, though tongue-tied in the presence of an assembly 
met together for the distinct purpose of debate. These men are able 
advisers in the task of drawing up a Bill, or in the work of Select 
Committees. After a late sitting of the House they are to be found 
at noon in the committee room upstairs, hearing and weighing 
evidence, and preparing reports upon which great Acts of Parliament 
shall be passed. At half-past four o’clock they are once more in their 
places in the House ready and watchful in the service of their country. 
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It is a great thing for a nation that a body of men such as that which 
sits in St. Stephen’s should be found willing to devote itself, for the most 
part without money payment, to the guidance of the affairs of the 
empire. When the colourless glass of the unprejudiced observer is 
levelled at individuals there is, as we have seen, much imperfection of 
various kinds. But take it for all in all the House of Commons 
is what Mr. Gladstone in tones of generous pride called it when 
addressing it last month on the Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
“the greatest deliberative assembly in the world.” If we analyse the 
sources of this greatness we shall, I venture to believe, find a. chief one 
in its abundant store of human nature. Dryden’s lines describe at 
once its power and its charm of absorbing and ever fresh interest. 
It is an assemblage of a character 


so various that it seems to be 
Not one but all mankind’s epitome. 


If a personal criticism which, if sometimes apparently harsh and 
possibly often faulty has always been honest in intention, has had 
the effect of throwing into high relief some evidences of dullness, 
verbosity, and vanity, it must be remembered that the House of 
Commons is a representative assembly not of gods but of men, 
and that men are sometimes vain, verbose, and dull. And is it 
not something to be proud of that not a breath can be whispered 
against the personal honour of Members, and that those amongst 
us freest from taint of sycophancy and constitutionally incapable 
of reverence for any particular groupings of the alphabet regarded as 
mere groupings, take off their hats and salute the House of Com- 
mons as the highest model of the true gentleman anywhere to be 
found? The House of Commons is, like all other human assem- 
blies, built up of clay. But the closer our study of its Men, and the 
more intimate our acquaintance with its Manner, the zeadier is our 
acknowledgment that the particular material used in its construction is 


The porcelain clay of human kind. 





SCIENTIFIC PILGRIMS. 
BY J. E. TAYLOR. 


E are beginning to understand that science need not 
be dry. The generation of taper-headed youths 
whose portraits in the pages of Fun gave so much 
effect to their conviction that Darwin’s theory is all 

humbug has not yet died out; but at the meetings of the learned 
societies at Burlington House may be seen another type of 
young men, reading papers and figuring in discussion. They have 
mystical letters behind their names, but they are not otherwise 
distinguished by marks of eccentricity or insanity. They do not 
differ in costume or gentlemanly address from well-bred young 
fellows who have not made science a pursuit. Their hair is not long, 
nor are their faces thin, or pale, or unenviably studious-looking. 
Their coats and trousers are not cut in strange fashion. Possibly 
their hats are larger than the usual run, for they have to roof bigger 
heads. 

In short, science as a hobby does not render young men snobbish 
any more than does horse racing or billiard playing. And there is 
room for the movement of a little of the old Norse fighting temper at 
these learned gatherings. There is a casus deli in almost every 
theory, and the strife is very like that into which men plunge in 
matters of everyday dispute, although, mayhap, the subject is arche- 
biogenesis or the sarcode nature of the hydroid polypifera. 

It is a promising fact that we are growing out of the old cant about 
science. If it be the “wisdom of God to hide a thing,” then is it 
“the glory of a king to find it out.” Still brighter is the promise in 
that the great questions in which the human intellect is now engaged 
are taken up by the young. If their ardent spirits fly somewhat too 
highly at hypotheses, wisdom is long-lived and can wait. The years 
will tone down the fiery zeal, and sober industry and plodding 
investigation will follow. Indeed, I am almost unjust even in 
associating the names of young men of science with far-reaching 
hypotheses, for the authors of some of the boldest are savans 
who have grown white-headed in the service of science, and our 
hardest workers in the laboratory and dissecting room, at the micro- 
scope and in the field, are under forty years of age. 
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Once a year these investigators of natural laws, old and young, 
assume the habits, if not the garb, of pilgrims, and converge 
from every part of Great Britain towards the city where the 
British Association holds its meeting. As the Congress usually 
occurs in August, during the Parliamentary recess and the university 
vacations, the event is a holiday as well as a pilgrimage. More than 
two thousand lovers and pursuers of truth—ladies as well as gentle- 
men—attend this “ Parliament of Science.” The time is past when 
the few savans who first met in a little room at York and founded 
this learned body had their efforts partly ridiculed and partly pitied. 
Nobody dreamt that the little Association would ever attain to its 
present importance and influence, or imagined that other countries. 
would proudly copy our example and found national unions 
for the advancement of science upon the British model. No 
institution, not even the venerable Royal Society, has equal public 
influence with the British Association. Other learned societies hold 
their regular meetings in London, but the outside world rarely hears 
anything about them. Notso the “British.” For forty-four years it has 
not only allied itself with scientific research and investigation, but it 
has been the nursing mother to some of the most important popular 
discoveries of the period. It has worked out the theory of the tides, 
the variations of the magnetic needle, the laws of storms, the suc- 
cession of life upon the earth, the spectrum analysis of terrestrial as 
well as celestial bodies, the nature of comets and shooting stars, and 
the antiquity of man. Its voice has been heard whenever Parliament 
has demanded scientific authority, or when any of those great 
national undertakings have been afoot which bind peoples more 
nearly together than even their kindred languages and single lines of 
descent. In the lists of its presidents are the most brilliant names 
in British science. 

The Association has been the training-school of young and ardent 
investigators, and the means of introducing to the world men and 
ideas which would perhaps not otherwise have been heard of. Half 
a dozen other societies and congresses have copied its example and 
trodden in its footsteps, but no other organisation has secured so 
great a popularity. 

The hold which the British Association has upon the intelligence 
of the nation is exhibited in the eagerness with which its visits 
are sought by our large towns. On about the fourth day of the 
Congress the general committee assemble to deliberate on the next 
place but one that shall be visited—for that of the immediately suc- 
ceeding year has been already decided upon. Deputations from 
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perhaps half a dozen towns, representing the town councils, locab 
scientific societies, guilds, manufactures, and arts, are ushered in to 
describe the advantages which their respective localities may present 
—geological, botanical, mechanical, or otherwise. The competing 
towns put forward their best spokesmen, and the meeting is often 
marked by features of strong humour as well as interest. Perhaps the: 
claims of a particular town have been patiently advanced for three or 
four years in succession, and then sometimes the others will recognise 
the claim, and withdraw—only, however, to urge their own petition 
more importunately next year. And when the decision is made a 
prospective scientific ‘‘revival” ensues in the fortunate town, which 
forthwith proceeds to raise a fund to meet the cost of rooms, all 
manner of local expenses, and hospitality. 

The local newspapers are usually out of pocket by events of this. 
kind, but they bear the sacrifice cheerfully and produce a voluminous 
history of the event for honour rather than profit. They engage 
special staffs of reporters from the metropolis, and frequently secure 
the services of scientific writers. The old weeklies, and bi-weeklies, 
in the case of the smaller towns, are jerked out of the comfortable 
groove in which they have been quietly spinning for years, and sud- 
denly find themselves metamorphosed into “dailies” for the first 
time in their existence. 

There are scientific pilgrims who through a long series of years: 
never miss one of these meetings, and these are wont to compare one 
year’s local reception with another and to mark the curious differences. 
The smaller towns break forth into a blaze of colour, whereas such 
places as Liverpool and Bradford hardly honour the occasion with 
half a dozen yards of bunting, life being too earnest and arduous 
for the hanging out of banners. But everywhere the local public 
throng the doors of the buildings where the evening lectures and 
conversaziones are held, hoping to catch a glimpse of the owners of 
great names whose published opinions or researches may have caused 
old theories to shake and totter if not to fall. Nowhere have I 
seen so eager a gathering or witnessed so much intelligent curiosity 
of this kind as at Exeter and Bradford. Of late years the committee 
have thrown a very popular element into the annual gathering of the 
Association, by telling off one of their best known members to the 
duty of giving a lecture on some important scientific subject to the 
working men of the district. The lecture is usually delivered on a 
Saturday evening in the largest hall in the place, and the room, 
however large, is always densely crowded, the working men having 
formed a committee and made arrangements for the discourse 
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weeks beforehand. The attendance of the members of the Asso- 
ciation at these lectures is strictly forbidden, in order that the classes 
for whom they are intended may have accommodation enough. 
That the lectures are listened to by appreciative audiences I hardly 
need say. The crowd of earnest-looking and eagerly attentive 
listeners whose faces are directed towards the platform as the face of 
one man forms a spectacle not to be forgotten. Some of the best 
popular lectures which have been published in recent years were 
originally thus delivered. This praiseworthy endeavour to bring 
together the high priests of science and the industrial populations 
who are engaged in carrying out into practical effect the great scien- 
tific applications of the day was first commenced by Mr. Justice 
Grove at Nottingham in 1866, he being president of the British 
Association that year. At the next meeting Professor Tyndall (the 
president for the present year) gave one of his most animated and 
vigorous discourses to the working men of Dundee. In Norwich 
in 1868 Professor Huxley lectured on a “ Piece of Chalk” (after- 
wards republished in his “ Lay Sermons”). Sir John Lubbock, one 
of the most attractive of popular lecturers, addressed the artisans of 
Liverpool on “Savages” in 1870; whilst Mr. Spottiswoode, one of 
the best physicists of the day, lectured to the working men of 
Brighton on “ Polarisation ” in 1872. 

Formerly the president in his inaugural address was wont to 
present a kind of review of the progress each science had made 
during the year—“to take stock,” as one of them termed it. How- 
ever useful to the intelligent public this custom was, it became more 
difficult year by year owing to the gigantic strides which each 
science made. At length it was found impossible to crowd into an 
hour and a half’s address even the barest outline of scientific dis- 
covery and invention, and now each president confines himself to 
such subjects as his hearers know that he is best acquainted with. 

In order to facilitate the work of the meeting the Association 
splits itself up into seven sections named after the first seven letters 
of the alphabet. Thus mathematics, astronomy, and physics occupy 
the attention of the first, chemistry of the second, geology of the 
third, biology of the fourth, geography of the fifth, ethnology of the 
sixth, and mechanical science of the last. 

As early as eight o’clock in the morning the “reception room” is 
opened, and here the temporary post-office delivers letters. A daily 
“journal” can there be procured, in which will be found the lists of 
papers to be read during the day in each section. The sectional 
proceedings terminate at three o’clock, and from that time the 
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members are free until about eight, when the lectures, soirées, &c., 
commence. The reception room in its busy hours is an animated 
and interesting scene. On the opening day it is crowded. People 
who have not seen each other for twelve months, but who may have 
been crossing swords in the pages of some scientific journal mean- 
time, are shaking hands, each perhaps mentally taking stock of the 
ravages which the common enemy has made on the other in the 
interval. Other matters of interest move the spirits of the throng in 
the reception room on the succeeding days. Everybody seems 
anxious to hear or to tell some new thing. Readers of papers are 
continuing the discussion which was abruptly terminated in the 
section-room. An enthusiast who has a crotchet to ventilate is 
perhaps forcibly button-holing two or three unwilling listeners too 
courteous to deny him. Meanwhile notable introductions occur, and 
scientific men from different parts of the country or different quarters 
of the globe, engaged perhaps in the same scientific pursuit, known 
to each other by fame and perhaps by epistolary correspondence, 
are meeting for the first time in their lives and laying the founda- 
tions of personal friendship. 

At the scientific soirées assemble the most eminent naturalists, 
geologists, astronomers, mathematicians, chemists, geographers, and 
engineers in the world. They represent the high-water mark 
of scientific thought and enterprise. One wears a green shade 
over the eyes, having nearly lost his sight peering through the 
optic tube at the world of the “infinitely little.’ Another is a 
bronze-faced traveller who for many years has been living among 
savages in order to trace the course or origin of an unknown river 
or to mark on the map the boundaries of a great and hitherto 
never-heard-of lake. He is talking to a man who has also been 
a voluntary exile for years, collecting the piants and insects of a 
strange land. By-and-by as you move through the well-dressed 
and chatty throng you encounter a savant prematurely old, his pale 
face wrinkled and puckered in lines of thought. He has devoted 
his life to abstract mathematical investigations. Here is one with 
an unusually broad and square forehead whose name as an engineer 
is world-wide, who has spanned the largest rivers with bridges, 
tunnelled through the hearts of the highest mountain ranges, or 
cut a canal from one sea to another. By his side is a famous 
chemist looking a score of years older than he is. That pallor 
is due mainly to the fumes breathed in the laboratory. You 
may be almost certain that the group of ruddy-faced cheerful 
men laughing together in one corner of the hall are geologists or 
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naturalists. The learned company is perhaps diversified by one 
or two angular and spectacled ladies whose appearance does not 
belie the conventional idea of the “‘blue-stocking,” although there 
are many others of the fair sex in the company not less learned 
or distinguished nor in any respect less graceful or beautiful than 
their unscientific sisters. 

Not every reader, even among those well acquainted with the 
history and the doings of the British Association, has heard of 
the “Red Lion Club.” This celebrated society is now on the wane. 
Its originator was Professor Edward Forbes, a man who took 
such a hold on the affection of his scientific confréres that though 
he has been dead eighteen years his memory is yet fresh in the 
minds of those who were personally acquainted with him. About 
thirty years ago he was a rising young man, and like many others 
about him who attended the meetings, not overburdened with 
cash. The dignitaries of the Association were just beginning to be 
recognised by municipal authorities, and invited to big dinners, 
the younger scientific men being left out in the cold. Thereupon 
Forbes and a few kindred spirits determined to start a club of 
their own, at which beef steaks and stout or ale should form the 
pitce de résistance, with whisky toddy to follow, accompanied by 
songs and ballads, mostly zmpromptu, with witty parodies of scientific 
papers and lectures. The following year the club was duly and 
regularly founded, and some of the rules of the A/aga club, which 
had been instituted at Edinburgh by Forbes and others when he 
was a student at the University, were dovetailed into those of 
the “Red Lions.” The name was derived from the sign of the 
tavern where the first beef steak supper was held. The members 
of the new club were all rising men, and their company as well 
as their club began to be sought after. The doings of this gathering 
of scientific good fellows presently became somewhat famous, for 
in the exuberance of his imaginative fun Forbes had introduced 
a system of ludicrous mock-masonic mysteries and practices. Some 
of these still cling to the “Red Lion” Club, although some young 
naturalists are prevented from joining by the guinea annual dinner, 
for the club has unwisely forsaken its primitive diet of beef and ale, 
and taken to courses. It has, also, lost one of its most cheerful 
members in the person of Professor Rankine, whose Jove-like head 
never looked so grand as when he was singing one of his own songs 
among the Red Lions. For several years Rankine was “‘Lion-King,” 
the equivalent of “chairman” in the language of men. 

The young provincial naturalist, who has looked up to the leaders 
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in science with reverential awe, is a little taken aback when he is first 
introduced to the “Red Lion” Club. Whilst dinner is being served 
or waited for leonine, ursine, and hippopotamus grunts and roars 
are heard, and the affrighted, perspiring waiters start as they are 
serving the soup to some rampant “ Red Lion,” and get a sharp 
snarl and snap instead of the ordinary “thanks!” Grace before meat 
is spoken by the “ Lion-Chaplain” thus :—“ Brother lions, let us 
prey!” The chair and vice-chairs are filled by men distinguished 
in the scientific world, who seem to enter into the rollicking fun of 
the thing with all the zest of minds that have not been unbent for 
twelve months. The speeches overflow with wit and broad humour, 
and are responded to by the leonine roars of the audience, who 
growl and wag the tails of their dress-coats in approval. 

Belfast entertains the British Association this year, and Bristol 
next. The meeting commences on the rgth of the present month, 
under the presidency of Professor Tyndall, from whom may be 
expected an animated philosophical address. The railway companies 
‘usually allow the members of the Association to travel over their 
lines to the place of meeting at reduced fares on the production of 
their members’ tickets. Belfast must prove an attractive locality. 
Its university is famous for its professors, one of whom, Professor 
Harkness, is well known as a leading geologist. The Naturalists’ 
Field Club of Belfast is the most active in Ireland, publishing a 
yearly report, with papers read and excursions made, of more 
than usual interest. I hardly need say that the neighbourhood 
abounds in general as well as special interest, for at a short distance 
are the Giants’ Causeway, the wild Antrim coast, and antiquarian 
and historical incidents superabundant. The coast is zoologically 
and botanically rich, whilst the chalk in such places as Woodburn 
Glen yields abundance of characteristic fossils. The Cave Hill 
quarries, Deer Park, Mountstewart, Grey Abbey, &c., are well-known 
botanical collecting grounds. The basalt, which has contracted in 
cooling into the polygonal pillars that have given its popular name to 
the Giants’ Causeway, is of Miocene age, and forms part of the same 
old lava sheet that has produced such scenic effects about Edinburgh, 
which crops up in Fingal’s Cave, and forms a submarine plateau that 
comes up in the Faroe Islands, and is possibly continued into Iceland. 
It is the last evidence we have of active volcanic disturbances in 
Great Britain, occurring, however, during a period we may consider 
as geologically recent. The basaltic rocks in the north-east of Ireland 
undoubtedly present the grandest display of volcanic strata in Great 
Britain. They cover nearly the whole of Antrim, which county thus 
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lies buried beneath an old lava sheet. Its average thickness is over 
seven hundred feet, and the chalk on which it rests is frequently to be 
seen altered from its usual earthy appearance into a crystalline or 
granular structure, owing to the intense heat and pressure it has 
undergone during the ancient volcanic overflow and disturbance. 
The basalt of the Giants’ Causeway contains seams of Lignite, or 
brown coal, the representative of the vegetation which flourished here 
during the Miocene period. In other places this old lava stratum 
contains iron ore, in which (as at Templepatrick) may be found the 
fossil remains of plants and insects. These well-known geological 
areas will be visited during the meeting, and tolerably full details 
will be given of what is to be looked for in the shape of minerals, 
fossils, plants, &c., that being the custom adopted by the Local 
Committees for supplying their visitors with as full a description of 
the scientific features of the locality as possible. 

The pilgrims leave their mark upon the localities which they 
visit. A spurt is given to scientific investigation and inquiry, 
which is usually visible during the succeeding winter months. Those 
who are interested in science will then utilise the encouragement and 
popularity they have enjoyed to organise scientific lectures. Young 
students are made by these meetings and older students take fresh 
courage. 

So the Association on its travels is true to its purpose as a society 
founded tor the Advancement of Science. 








WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


V.—MIDLAND STREAMS. 


ox OWPER must indeed have been a poet to find so much 
ZA. in the River Ouse worthy of his attention. True, his was 

a humble soul, and very little gave him content. 

ZS Musing and wandering he saw more sermons in stones,. 
books in the running brooks, and good in everything than most men. 
The Ouse is an interesting river, but it is not romantic. It is prosaic 
and business-like from beginning to end, fulfilling its course through 
the fat broad pastures of Northampton, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk, like a respectable commercial 
traveller who has to “work” a certain district, and is prepared to 
do it conscientiously to the last. Cowper had a favourite expression 
for the Ouse. He called it “slow-winding.” The poet was accu- 
rate: the river is slow, and I believe it pursues the most serpentine 
journey of all our rivers, through the flattest part of our great 
grazing shires. Thus it fully justifies Cowper's double use of the 
expression referred to. He says :— 
Shut out from more important views 

Fast by the banks of the slow-winding Ouse ; 
Content if thus sequestered I may raise 
A moniftor’s, though not a poet’s praise, 
And while I teach an art too little known, 
To close life wisely, may not waste my own. 


In such words terminates the not half appreciated poem on “ Re- 
tirement.” Yet again the poet returns to his idea. He has not 
written many pages of his “ Sofa” before he draws a picture of the 
river he knew so well and loved so much, which, like all his pic- 
tures of the country about Olney, is Wilkie-like in its fidelity to 
nature :— 

Here Ouse, slow-winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along the sinuous course 
Delighted. There fast rooted in their bank 
Stund, never overlooked, our favourite elms 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 
While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That as with molten glass inlays the vale, 
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The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square tower, 

Tall spire from which the sound of cheerful bells 

Just undulates upon the listening ear ; 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 

This sketch is as faithful now as ever it was, and it is a description 
that may be said to apply not only to the particular district in which 
the poet lived and.suffered, but to the general character of the 
river. Here and there the Ouse is not without picturesqueness, but 
there is always that fine suggestion of molten glass inlaying the 
vale. By no chance will the Ouse ever be taken into custody for 
brawling or riotous behaviour. When the rains descend and the 
floods come the Ouse swells, muddens, and overspreads the meadows 
in a methodical manner, doing its overflowing with dismal thorough- 
ness, but conducting itself with persistent respectability, under cir- 
cumstances which would warrant any other river in roaring and 
trampling down all that lay in its way. 

In summer and in winter, going to Ouse-side with a pocket edition 
of Cowper in my pocket, I have, when sport failed, beguiled the 
time by following his minute observations of the scenery. I could 
give you the address of that boy of freedom of whom it is written :— 

To snare the mole, or with ill-fashioned hook 
To draw the incautious minnow from the brook, 
Are life’s prime pleasures in his simple view, 
His flock the chief concern he ever knew. 

The young rascal will get you a can of gudgeons for a considera- 
tion, and forsake his flock to accompany you on your piscatorial 
wanderings in the fields. And as you wander you shall be ever 
and anon reminded of the river’s poet. By Sandy I have met that 
“‘reeking, roaring hero of the chase” who hunts that part of the 
world to this day. The little inn where you stay has its “creaking 
country sign,” and “ ducks paddle in the pond before the door.” On 
every side “laughs the land with various plenty crowned.” Many is 
the time when, smoking “the pipe with solemn interposing puff,” I 
have stood “ankle deep in moss and flowery thyme,” or taken 
shelter from showers under “rough elm, or smooth-grained ash or 
glossy beech,” and in the absence of luck have returned “at noon 
to billiard or to books.” Whether poor Cowper added fishing to his 
simple amusements has not to my knowledge been recorded, but you 
may remember how sagely he observes 
So when the cold damp shades of night prevail 
Worms may be caught by either head or tail. 
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—an unvarnished statement of fact which leads me to suspect that 
the poet had at some period of his life been interested in that 
familiar operation to the angler of stalking “lobs” in the garden 
with a lantern and flower pot, having an eye to the bream to whom 
such dainties are an irresistible bait. 

This pathetic couplet on wormology must be a reminder that 
this is not an essay on the poet Cowper, but a sketch of the 
river by which he spent so many years of his life. The Ouse 
roughly speaking runs in a north-easterly direction. Rising in 
Northamptonshire, it for a while divides the counties of North- 
ampton and Buckinghamshire, touching and indeed almost encir- 
cling the town of Buckingham, and afterwards, beyond Stony 
Stratford, receiving the Tove, which passes near the rare old town 
of Towcester and takes in the drainage of Whittlebury Forest. 
At Newport Pagnell the Ouse is increased by the little Ousel, then 
flows on to wooded Weston, where stands the park placed at 
Cowper's disposal by his faithful friends, and to Olney, where 
he lived in neighbourship with John Newton, of Olney hymn 
fame. By-and-by it comes to Bedford. At Tempsford it is joined 
by the Ivel ; it becomes a broad, deep river in Huntingdonshire, takes 
in numerous minor streams in its course through the Fen Level, and 
after 150 miles of persevering twisting and turning delivers up its 
tribute in goodly volume at the estuary of the Wash. 

The Ouse is an excellent pike river, and remarkable for the size 
and quantity of its bream. For the greater portion of its length 
until recently it was under no law but that most wholesome law of 
trespass, which, judiciously enforced, is so potent a preserver of wood 
and water when other provisions fail. And there is probably no 
stream in England which has been more poached than the Ouse. It 
has been long a recognised custom for men, armed with nets made 
after a fashion most suitable for the purpose, to undertake a tour 
as regularly as the spring comes round, and, placing their abominable 
traps across the mouths of the brooks, to drive down from the 
long water-courses the fish which have pushed their way up to spawn. 
Literally nothing comes amiss to the nets so used; and as in the 
level country the little water-courses are narrow and deep and fre- 
quent, the brooks and ditches are capital breeding grounds. A 
gentleman last March in Huntingdonshire, riding leisurely home 
after a day with the hounds, leaped one of these yard-wide water- 
courses and started a poacher who was hiding under a bush. The 
marauder had been using the net above described, and in his dirty 
sack were several pike of about two pounds’ weight, and one fine 
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fish of over twenty-eight pounds, quite out of condition and heavy 
with spawn. To be sure the rights of property must be preserved, 
and if the farmers and other occupiers of the land have no objection 
to this sort of fish murder there is nothing more to be said. 

But that spirit of preservation which in a former paper I mentioned 
as so beneficial to the Thames is not confined to metropolitan head- 
quarters. In‘all parts of the country, rivers, to foul and poach which 
the public from time immemorial fancied they had a prescriptive 
right, are being protected by local societies, and although there is 
generally some sort of opposition at first from the obstinate and 
meddlesome wiseacres who imagine themselves called upon to be 
village Hampdens at every new proposition, however trifling it may 
be, before long the innovation, proving itself an improvement, is 
warmly accepted and supported. Nothing would be more repre- 
hensible than the shutting out of the public from opportunities of 
enjoying the delights of angling, and as a rule this course is scrupu- 
lously avoided. Wherever these associations exercise jurisdiction 
you find a certain stretch of free water as to which the only restric- 
tions insisted upon are those which are necessary to good order and 
fair play. 

Here let us return to the Ouse. Formerly the river in and near 
Bedford was worthless to the angler, but it is now most sensibly pre- 
served by the Bedford Angling Club, of which Mr. Howard, the 
famous implement maker, is president. The most valuable rule the 
club has passed is that which leaves the jack unmolested till Sep- 
tember, up to which month Master Luce should unquestionably be 
allowed in every water to fatten himself for the sacrifice. Again, the 
club permits no fishing on Sundays, and the “free water” in the 
centre of the town must be fished under the eye of the keepers. In 
a year or two the Ouse between Bedford and Barford Bridge—within 
two. hours’ reach of London let it be remembered—will be first 
amongst the pike waters at our disposal. Fish of ten and twelve 
pounds are abundant in the long sluggish reaches, where the water is 
frequently fourteen or fifteen feet deep, and seldom indeed does an 
angler return without a brace or two of good pike. Towards the 
close of last season, in a North London angling club, a tray of pike 
was exhibited as an illustration of the value of the Ouse: there were 
two fish—a handsome pair, alike as two peas—of nine pounds and a 
half, four between five and seven pounds, and three not much above 
or below four pounds. That was the reward of one short winter- 
day’s live-baiting three miles or so below Bedford. 

“Red Spinner” found himself last autumn in a “hot corner” 
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amongst the Ouse jack. I had a Cowper in my _ pocket, 
and despair in my heart. Two days had I been sojourning at a 
pleasant waterside inn at Barford Bridge, a melancholy example of 
the strange reverses to which the angler is subjected. The “tip 
direct ” had been sent me that the pike were feeding, and off I went 
straightway to Sandy by train, and to Barford per dogcart, with a 
companion who meditated valiant deeds with his bait can. Even 
while alighting from the two-wheeler—-as a matter of fact my com- 
panion, encumbered with three rods and little short of half a hundred- 
weight of miscellaneous impedimenta, tumbled out head foremost, 
and smashed the baiting needle he had ostentatiously stuck in his 
hat—we saw an urchin, wielding a clothes prop and line to match, 
swish out a pikelet close to the bridge: and rubbed our hands at the 
prospect. But the entire day was a blank. Somehow the fish 
““went off,” and fed not. Perhaps the wind had chopped round to the 
east; perhaps the fish knew, as they are said to do, that atmospheric 
changes were pending; perhaps they had retired into the magni- 
ficent thickets of tufted reeds which rose like a wall out of the 
other side of the river; perhaps the sportsmen were not sufficiently 
skilful with their lures. 

Anglers are often laughed at for that ready excuse they have under 
any circumstances and at all times to explain ill luck: the water is 
too low or too high, too bright or too coloured, or the weather is 
unfavourable, or has been, or threatens to be so. Nevertheless, 
laugh as you may, it is undoubted that fish do suddenly and without 
any apparent reason drop into listlessness and lie at the bottom like a 
stone, to be tempted by no bait whatsoever. On this morning we 
tried every expedient ; roach, dace, and gudgeon were in turn placed 
upon the live bait tackle; every spinning flight in the box was 
attempted ; artificial trout, phantoms, and red-tasselled spoon bait 
succeeded ; and finally we settled down to—what is after all the 
best method of fishing the Ouse—troliing with the gorge bait. A 
dozen times during the day we distinctly saw pike lazily follow the 
spinner or dead roach to within a few inches of the surface, never 
intending—the cheats!—to touch the bait, but pursuing it out of mere 
shark-like instinct. We thus returned to our hostelry, muddy, 
silent, out of heart, and hungry; and stamping our feet at the 
door confronted the country postman. There he was to the life as 
drawn in “ The Winter Evening.” We had heard his horn twanging 
o’er yonder bridge while we passed through the third meadow with 
the rods slanting over our shoulders. He was the poet’s “post” 


with but a few touches of difference. ‘The boots were spattered, and 
? 32 
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the waist strapped as of yore, but his locks were not frozen for an 
obvious reason. It was not frosty weather, and 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 


We did not whistle as we went, and I have already intimated that 
we were not exactly light-hearted. Not at any rate until we had 
plodded upstairs into our snug sitting-room. Ah! what a friendly 
friend a blazing wood fire is! How the flames .seem to wink at you, 
and how the crackling and sputtering suggest somebody laughing 
and nudging you under the fifth rib! (It is the fifth I believe ?) 
Why, a ten pound note, or three fives at the outside, would have 
purchased the furniture of that cosy room, outside of whose window 
the sign swung and creaked. But it was a palace to us, though the 
branches scratched the window as if they were angry fishwomen 
clawing at a husband’s face. There was a storm brewing south- 
eastward, and the rising wind made mad work with such few leaves 
as were left upon the branches, while the day faded out in the 
sullenest of moods. 

What more suitable time for relishing the warm chamber, loose 
slippers, cleanly spread tea-table, and savoury ham and eggs! We 
made love to the Dresden shepherdess in china on the mante!- 
piece, and admired the cheap hunting scenes on the walls, and as, 
tumbling out the winches to wind the sodden lines round the chair 
backs—never neglect that precaution, Mr. Pikefisher—we tumbled 
also the Cowperian pocket edition out of the wallet, what more natura} 
than that, thawing into good humour, we should hold forth in 
recitation? My companion, the “Gay Comrade” of our first Water 
side Sketch, rather prides himself upon his elocutionary gifts and 
graces. The shadows of the wood fire flickered about his curly head 
in the darkening room, as he extended his right arm and in com- 
manding tones began— 

Now stir the fire, and—— 

Margaret of the ruddy cheeks and white apron at that precise 
moment silently entered, bearing candles; with a little shriek she 
observed — 

“Oh, no, sir, please don’t; them logs churkle dreadful, and the 
sparks Il pop out and you'll burn the carpet if you poke the fire.” 

The G. C., somewhat abashed at being caught in a tragic attitude, 
at my laughter, and at being so ruthlessly brought down into the 
ham-and-eggs atmosphere of every day life, pierced the poor woman 
straight in the eyes with a fearful glance of Othelloish, Macbethica}, 
and Hamletian power. Then he resumed— 

And close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel—— 
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**)’'ll try,” quoth Margaret, “to fast up the shuts, but I know two 
of the hinges is broke, and the blind don’t come only half ways down.” 
The reciter here found it convenient to gaze vacantly out into the 
gloom and hum something until the handmaid had descended into 
the lower regions, and then good humouredly, and with a fine sort of 
frenzy in his expression, he finished the broken measure— 
—wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 


We forthwith welcomed according to our lights. ‘The sofa, weak and 
ruptured in the hind off castor, refused to be wheeled ; the steaming 
column arose, not from the dear old urn now so seldom seen, but 
from the hot water jug doing duty as a reserve force to the teapot ; 
and to be honest (poor dut honest as the story books have it) the 
cups were not quite so innocent as those handed round in Mr. 
Newton’s Buckinghamshire Vicarage or Mrs. Unwin’s parlour, for, as a 
precaution against cold—and understand, once for all, from no less 
praiseworthy motive—our tea was flavoured with just a suspicion of 


cognac, which increased the cheering quality without producing actual 
inebriation. 


It is Cowper’s fault that by this time 1 have almost forgotten my 
“ hot corner” experience on the Ouse. I apologise and pass on. 
The morning after we had welcomed our peacefui evening in—do 
not fear, I really will not wander away from the point any more— 
it blew a gale, and we had not been out of doors five minutes before 
we were drenched. At length we got a mile or two down the stream, 
but the blank of the previous day was repeated. Like those very old 
fishermen we read of, we toiled all day and caught nothing. The 
sun began to set in a copper coloured and wild sky about five 
o'clock, and in the midst of a discussion as to whether we had not 
better go back to welcome another &c., the wind fell—soughed 
<onvulsively amongst the quivering forest of reeds, sighed, and went 
to sleep. Now was the time. A lively gudgeon cast within a few 
inches of an island of rushes in the middle of the river did the trick ; 
in a twinkling the float darted away and the winch spun round 
merrily. In all directions the small fry, leaping out of the water and 
fluttering on the surface, betrayed the whereabouts of the ravenous 
tish. Released from the mysterious spell laid upon them to our Joss 
during the two previous days, they now appeared to throw caution 
to the winds. As fast as I rebaited my float disappeared and a fish 
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came to bank. Who shall account for the unaccountable? The 
G. C. is in all points a better angler than myself ; his tackle was finer 
and his style of fishing more artistic. Yet, when too dark to see the 
river we reluctantly reeled up, his bait had not been touched, though 
halfadozen pike taken in the manner I have described by my rod 
were hopping about in the grass. It was all the more singular because 
my friend had thrown his baits into places where fish were visibly 
moving, and where directly he shifted his position I was instantly 
successful. : 

In July and August there are almost miraculous draughts of fishes. 
amongst the bream in the Ouse. Nota hundred yards from Bedford 
Bridge there is at least one bream hole out of which sixty pounds of 
fish have been taken, and you hear of bream of six pounds. That, 
however, is an extraordinary weight, but a three-pound fish is not 
at all uncommon in any part of the river. I must confess to no great 
respect for the Cyprinus Brama. A fish that is shaped like a 
bellows, that is as thin as a John Dory, that is as uneatable as the 
John Dory is delicious, that is capricious in his habits, and that 
rarely rises at a fly, cannot be termed beautiful or useful to either 
cook or sportsman. In the Ouse country, notwithstanding his bones 
and general insipidity, the poorer people do eat the bream and like 
him passing well. At Huntingdon on one of my holidays by the 
Ouse the landlady of a small inn served up a breakfast dish which I 
relished to the extent of absolute consumption. It was a thin fillet 
of white fish, from which the bones had been extracted, and which 
was served up yellow brown with some description of savoury herb 
sauce. Having eaten every flake, inquiring I found it was the 
bream I had on the previous night so execrated. But frequent trials 
since have utterly failed to make the bream a decent edible. 

The processes necessary to successful bream fishing, like those 
insisted upon by barbel fishers, are not nice. Ground baiting hours 
before you fish (days before should you fish in the broads of Norfolk, 
also celebrated for their bream) is a necessity. Great fat lob-worms 
are the best bait, and the fish himself is covered with slime that is 
not pleasant to handle. No angler would care to fish often for 
bream if there were other fish within his reach, but in Bedfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire men of the artisan type manifest a rooted 
affection for the sport, and wherever bream exist I have found the 
same predilection, and always look upon the broad, fork-tailed, light 
brown bottom-grubber as a kind of working man’s candidate. Hard 
by a village I once visited in Yorkshire there ran a canal in which 
there were a good many bream. Amongst the men who at about 
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six feet intervals lined the banks on a summer's evening was a 
quaint, shrewd Barnsley pitman, with whom I became very familiar. 
He would think nothing of a fourteen miles walk for the sake of 
three hours with his pet bream, than which, he firmly believed, no 
nobler game swam the water. He was a consummate coarse fish 
angler, and a hero amongst the Yorkshire Waltonians. Poor fellow ! 
Years passed, and I had forgotten him. Then I saw him, blackened 
and dead, one of a ghastly row of unfortunate colliers just brought 
up from a pit, laid out on benches, and ticketed, till the coroner 
should inquire into the miserable circumstances which without 
warning cut them off from the land of the living. 

3efore taking leave of the Ouse I ought to add that it contains 
other fish than bream and pike. Perch of two pounds and upwards 
are often caught, and the anglers who give themselves entirely to 
perch fishing will not allow that the Ouse is second to any other 
stream either as to the quantity or quality of the bold handsome- 
barred fellow which we all know so well. I have slain heavy baskets 
of fair-sized perch—that is to say, three-quarters of a pound or there- 
abouts—under the railway bridge across the Huntingdon Race- 
course, and I took there close to the bank one of a pound anda 
half, with a mere scrap of worm. Chub are common in the Ouse 
and afford good evening sport with the fly, and roach of course 
swarm in such a stream : eels likewise. The Bedford district I have 
mentioned because it is nearest London, but there is no better 
angling for pike in the Ouse than the five or six miles of which St. 
Ives may be made the half-way house. 

Without intending to be disrespectful or unfaithful to the queenly 
Thames, I must profess an undying adoration of the Trent, the 
many-armed Trent that takes much of its inspiration, if not its 
source, from the breezy highlands of Derbyshire. It is a kingly 
river, and terminates its long stately journey by joining another 
river, many-armed, and mountain-flavoured as itself—the Yorkshire 
Ouse. ‘The only resemblance existing between the Ouse of the 
Midlands and the river which is supposed to be the north and south 
division line of the kingdom is that each has its poet. Cowper sang 
of the Ouse, Drayton and Kirke White of the Trent. Drayton, 
adopting a prevailing legend, has a somewhat bold way of account- 
ing for the word “ Trent ”— 


There shovld be found in her of fishes thirty kind ; 
And thirty abbeys great, in places fat and rank, 
Should in succeeding time be builded on her bank ; 
And thirty several streams from many a sundry way 
Unto her greatness should their wat’ry tribute pay. 
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Including the Derbyshire streams which are swallowed up in it, 
the Trent, no doubt, could vield specimens of every fish known in 
English rivers. The Ouse I have chosen to describe as sober- 
minded and substantial. The Trent, so far as I have seen it, isa 
sparkling genius that makes its presence known by infinite bright- 
ness, dash, and impulse. The Ouse is a solid line of infantry; the 
Trent a glittering squadron of light cavalry. Its scenery is amongst 
the best to be found in the Midlands, while there are spots nowhere 
to be excelled this side of Severn or Tweed. Serving the busy 
Potteries in the outset of its course, it becomes aristocratic, and runs 
through Trentham, whose trees it lovingly laves, flowing with mode- 
rated pace through the beautiful park, and lending new charms to 
its far-famed gardens, terraces, temples, fountains, and hanging plan- 
tations. In the valley which the Trent gladdens are other great 
family seats—Sandon, Ingestre, Tixall, Hagley, and Donnington, 
where cliffs enter romantically into the composition of the 
landscape. 

My practical angling acquaintance with the Trent—in this paper I 
shall say nothing of the Derwent, Wye, or Dove, not wishing to 
associate their trout and grayling with meaner company—is confined 
to a few miles below Nottingham, and unkind is the fate which pre- 
vents me at least once every summer from standing knee-deep for a 
day or two in the rippling Trent. It is Kirke White who applies 
to the river the term “rippling.” Writing in Wilford churchyard, he 
exclaims :— 

It is a lovely spot! The sultry sun, 
From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 
To pierce the shadowy foliage, while the zephyr 


Comes wafting gently o’er the rippling Trent, 
And plays about my wan cheek. ’Tis a nook most pleasant. 


The Trent anglers according to my observation are more sports- 
manlike than their brethren of the Thames, and much more skilful 
as “all-round” anglers. Punts are scarcer on the Trent than on the 
Thames, being the exception instead of the rule; and punt-fishing, 
pure and simple, is not Waltonianism of the highest kind. In the 
meadows close to Nottingham, even amongst the lads who find a 
livelihood in catching dace for bait, a frank generous spirit exists 
amongst rivals, and there is none of the jealousy and grudging and 
meanness I have seen with Cockney pot-hunters. The Nottingham 
system, viz., the running line and travelling bait, is more artistic and 
telling than the tight line, so much so that Thames and Colne men 
are adopting it more and more. 
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The Trent, in spite of the proverbial variety of its finny popula- 
tion, is chiefly interesting to the angler for its dace, barbel, and pike. 
Sport with them may be reckoned upon at times and in places where 
nothing else could be procured. Tersons familiar with the river and 
its deeps find it worthy of all their attention as a haunt of pike. 
“Here and there”—and it is yearly becoming still more “here 
and there”—you may pick up a grayling. The Trent was once a 
noted grayling stream, and Hofland, one of the most reliable of 
angling authorities, a pleasant writer, and a prince of fly-fishers and 
fly-makers, thought well thirty years ago of the river in that character. 
A few grayling are still caught every season, but they are fast dis- 
appearing. Salmon, though not unknown in the Trent, are also few 
and far between. 

As to barbel, take the following quotation from a paragraph in the 
fidd of the 11th July: “Mr. B. and a friend captured over 100 
pounds in one day near Collingham, and Mr. C. and a friend sent 
over 80 pounds on Wednesday night, with instructions to meet the 
trains every night, for they were hooking them every swim. Some 
were over nine pounds each.” I saw a pretty afternoon’s sport one 
August day under the lee of a lonely wood below Lowdham. A 
groom and two friends in a boat, after a few swims finding no bites, 
went ashore for an hour and returned. The barbel at the previous 
trial were splashing like porpoises and turning over on the top of the 
water ; now they were still as mice, and the three men at their first 
swim were fast to a fish each. So they went on catching great ruddy 
brown lively fellows which gave capital sport, and required every 
one of them careful playing and a strong landing-net. ‘The 
bottom ot their boat was covered with spoil when the game was 
thrown up. 

Old Nottingham Bridge was a many-arched and picturesque 
structure, from which it was possible between the racing currents to 
<atch barbel. There was a noted angler in the town whom, for 
convenience, we will designate Bowles, and he was quite historical as 
to barbel—a Gamaliel to whom the stocking-weaving Sauls sat to 
learn the wisdom pertaining to greaves, dew-worms, marsh-worms, 
brandlings, gilt-tails, red-worms, tegg-worms, peacock reds, dock- 
grubs, and so forth, in which your Trent anglers, let me say, are 
remarkably learned. Bowles was an institution on Nottingham 
Bridge. ‘Tradesmen and workfolks strolling that way in the cool of 
the evening naturally looked for Bowles, his spectacles, and his strong 
barbel rod. But he, I am informed, was never seen at his post 
after the following occurrence :—The word was passed that Bowles 
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had hooked a monster barbel. The news penetrated into the town, 
ascended to the workshops, ran along the meadows up and down, 
and caused great excitement. Looms, counters, tea-tables, business 
and pleasure were alike forsaken, and there was a regular stampede 
in the direction of Nottingham Bridge. Sure enough Bowles was 
engaged in a mighty struggle. The old man perspired, but never 
blenched. The crowd became immense. Bowles would winch the 
monster in within a few yards of the shore when, whew! out it shot 
into the stream like an arrow from the bow. The superb skill and 
patience of Bowles were audibly commended ; he was too wily to 
check the monster in those furious rushes, but waited till the line 
slackened to winch him cautiously and proudly in, amidst such cries 
as “ Bravo, Bowles,” or “ He won’t get over you, guv’nor,” or “ Give 
him time, Georgy.” The noise of the crowd hushed at last, for 
young Badger had, by direction, gone down to the water’s edge to 
use the landing net. Bowles was bracing himself up for a final effort. 
Wind, wind, wind went the winch ; in, in, in came the monster ; 
“Be careful, Badger, be careful,” said the crowd ; “ Now then, nip 
him, nip him,” shouted Bowles. Ah! me, what a tremendous roar 
there was when the monster was landed—a drowned retriever, with 
whose blown-out carcase the eddy had been playing unkind 
pranks ! 

Would you not consider sixteen dozen of dace, the lawful capture 
of the artificial fly, a pretty decent day’s sport? I saw it with my 
own eyes done by a Nottingham angler two years ago. It was at a 
part of the river where, broad though it is, you may wade across : 
and wade you must to do the best that can be done. This dace- 
master had occupied the same compartment of the train as I had, 
and had courteously, considering my strangerhood, offered to show 
me the best shallows and to place his fly-book at my disposal. He 
laid stress upon the latter because a special description of small 
hackle is required. His fishing boots, however, gave him an un- 
approachable advantage. Sixteen dozen dace and three or four 
pound roach lay in his rush basket when we met at night, all taken 
by a thinly-made red palmer with gold twist. Even I, the stranger, 
whipping from the bank, could show over four dozen silvery fish, 
running about three to the pound, exquisitely shaped, and more 
gamesome than the dace of either Thames or Colne. Anglers do 
not always return from the Trent with sixteen dozen dace, but they 
would be downcast indeed if they did not surpass my four dozen, of 
which, nevertheless, I was very proud. 

Of the Trent in its higher waters I know nothing, except that it is. 
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said to contain trout and grayling, and that Armstrong thus de- 


scribed it :— 


If the breathless chase, o’er hill and dale, 

Exceed your strength, a sport of less fatigue, 

Not less delightful, the prolific stream 

Affords. The crystal rivulet, that o’er 

A stormy channel rolls its rapid maze, 

Swarms with the silver fry. Such, through the bounds 
Of pastoral Stafford, runs the brawling Trent. 


Rep SPINNER. 





SEAPORT AND SEASIDE. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


ORTSMOUTH always has been to me, since far-off days, 
a place of absorbing interest. I made its acquaintance 
j primarily through the pages of Captain Maryatt’s novels, 
and “The Hard,” and “The Point,” and “ Broad 
Street” were familiar places long before my eye rested or my foot 
trod upon them. Wordsworth has a dainty fancy about “ visiting 
Yarrow ” expressed in a poem which must have charmed even savage 
Lord Byron, who did not like Wordsworth and had the manliness 
to say so. ‘ Winsome Marrow” takes it as a matter of course that 
Wordsworth, being in Scotland, will go and see the classic stream of 
Scotch poetry. But no— 
Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ; 
It must, or we shall rue it : 
We have a vision of our own— 
Ah, why should we undo it ? 
The treasured dreams of times long past 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow, 
For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 
’Twill be another Yarrow. 
Portsmouth is “another” place from the one sketched in stray pas- 
sages of Captain Maryatt’s sea novels; but still it is a town full of 
old world memories and whiffs of salt sea breezes that have whistled 
through the yards of the phantom frigates in which Peter Simple 
served as midshipman, and in which that supremely self-satisfied and 
well-nigh perfect youth Percival Keene sailed as first lieutenant. 
The beautiful white-winged frigates, sloops, and line-of-battle ships 
that once passed slowly up and down the neck of the harbour have 
sailed away out of human sight, cut up for firewood or at anchor 
round the coast, mastless hulks, on which lads are trained to be 
sailors or men are tended through sickness and death. The Victory, 
that often proudly passed with spreading sails by the beach at South- 
sea, going out to battle or coming home from triumph, is moored as 
a last anchorage in the harbour, with a small slab let into the deck to 
mark the place where Nelson fell. Here, also a sheer hulk, lies the 
St. Vincent, overtopped and put to shame by the Duke of Wellington, 
herself, albeit the Admiral’s flag-ship, displaced in the estimation of 
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the Admiralty by the ugly-looking craft called the Devastation, whicl» 
is lying at anchor off Spithead. With the transition from wood to 
iron and from sail to steam all the traditions of the navy have 
changed, and with them has altered the Portsmouth of Captain 
Maryatt. 

But the Hard is there still, and so are Broad Street and the Point, 
though the two latter have in a woeful way come down in the 
world since the introduction of railways. In the coaching days 
Broad Street was a great centre of business, where shops and inns 
used to drive a trade only exceeded by the more ambitious Hard on 
the other side of the water. Here was the famous Blue Posts Tavern, 
the place of which the facetious coachman who brought Peter Simple 
on his first journey to Portsmouth remarked :—“ The best inn is the 
Blue Postesses, where the midshipmen leave their chestesses, call 
for tea and toastesses, and sometimes forget to pay for their break- 
fastesses.” The ghost of Peter Simple would look in vain to-day 
for the familiar Blue Posts. They also have vanished, having first 
decayed, alike in woodwork and character, and were finally burnt 
down, leaving an empty walled-in space offering an eligible site for 
building. But Broad Street is not a place to build in just now, 
the town having turned round to face the railway station, as window 
plants turn to the light, and poor Broad Street chancing to be on the 
other side is left in the cold shade. Neither is the Point itself what 
it used to be in the good old days when the fleet’s boats used to make 
it their landing place, and when the jolly boat was wont to lie abreast 
of it whilst the pressgang were ashore ravaging the public-houses. A 
great iron floating bridge creaks and groans its way across the Straits, 
and the boatmen have descended to the depths of touting for penny 
fares to compete with it! Sic ¢ransita gloria. 

As long as the water runs through into the broad bosomed 
harbour the Point will, however, be a centre of attraction. The 
boatmen still cling to it as of old and lounge about day and night, 
clad winter and summer in thick pilot cloth coats and ample neck- 
cloths of woollen or worsted. They havea curious, though, seeing. 
that the tide washes the end of the street, perhaps a not altogether 
unreasonable fancy, that the sole end of man in entering Broad Street 
is to hire a boat. They stand in relays from the barracks down to 
the water’s edge, and the circumstance that the unfortunate visitor 
has more or less peremptorily declined the overtures of an ancient 
mariner thirty paces down the street altogether fails to convince the 
mariner stationed at every subsequent five paces that he really is 
not going on the water and will not want a boat. I lived at the 
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Point whilst sojourning in Portsmouth, and though I went down the 
street several times a day for a fortnight, obviously with the simple 
intention of reaching mine inn, I was not spared a single solicitation. 
It was wearisome for the first five days, but happily human nature 
has a marvellous adaptability to circumstances, and it is even con- 
ceivable that one dwelling at the Point would in course of time come 
to feel that something was lacking in his daily life if he had not the 
opportunity of repeating at every five paces, “‘ Not to-day, thank 
you,” in response to the inquiry, “ Want a boat to-day, sir ?.” 

Point Tavern is not exactly the place at which one who hankers 
after the elegances of the modern hotel would care to take rooms. I 
stumbled upon it in the dead of night, having left my first love 
among Portsmouth hotels—one in the High Street, where Nelson 
slept the night before he set out on the cruise that ended in the 
Bay of Trafalgar—to go and smoke a cigar by the dark waters that 
lapped the shore at the Point. Here of course were the inevitable 
boatmen, and here Peter and I struck up an acquaintance, which he 
was not slow to suggest, in a roundabout way, was worthy of the 
pouring out of a libation. So Peter led the way to the Point 
Tavern, and there I met my fate. I had not been in the place five 
minutes before I found myself wandering up stairs and down stairs in 
company with Matey, who carried a tallow candle in a bottle and 
was showing me the glories of the establishment. Matey was the 
proprietor of the Tavern, of which he had recently got possession, and 
which he regarded with a mixture of respect and fond affection really 
touching to see. He had been a bumboatman—was so still, in 
fact, or, to adopt the inscription on his card, was ‘“ Purveyor to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh.” Having saved some money he 
had taken the tavern, and his life’s ambition was to make it equal to 
“the Zodiac,” a neighbouring hotel, the coffee-room of which could 
have conveniently accommodated the Tavern from cellar to roof. 

“ There, sir, what do you think of that?” said Matey, his straw hat 
more than ever at the back of his head, a short clay pipe in his 
mouth, his bared arms tatooed like the lost Roger Tichborne’s, and 
a look of beaming satisfaction on his honest face. 

“That” was a little room in front of the bar, into which the stranger, 
unsuspicious of a step, had literally dropped out of the passage. 
It was about twelve feet long by eight broad, and had originally 
been some six feet high. But Matey, conscious that competition with 
“the Zodiac” was incompatible with the adjunct of a bar only six 
feet in height, had dug a couple of feet downward and so lowered 
the floor. 
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“There'll be a glass window all across this,” said Matey, waving 
the tallow candle to and fro, “with bottles and cigar boxes all 
about, and me at the opening serving out. I’m going to have 
bunkers all round the walls, a nice wire blind in the window, with 
‘Wines and Spirits’ in fine letters. There'll be a firegrate, glass 
chandelier, and matting all over the place ; and if ‘the Zodiac’ can 
beat that then I’m done. We'll be able to make up five beds every 
night when we're all settled, and Lieutenant Stubbs of the Spanker 
says that as soon as I’m ready he'll never set foot in ‘the Zodiac’ 
again, and so say all of the officers of the /zbdo0m.” 

Matey took me upstairs, and ushering me solemnly into a little 
low-roofed room slowly passed the bottled candle round the walls 
as if he were looking for acrack. He did not speak a word beyond 
the monosyllable ‘‘ There !” but his eye glowed, his form grew erect, 
and I knew well that we were in the best room of the Point Tavern. 
Like the other chambers before the hand of modern improvement, 
nerved by the proximity of “the Zodiac,” had attacked the flooring, 
the room was low. There were a couch, a table, a capacious and 
unwieldy arm-chair, and three other chairs. On the wall were two 
remarkable pictures done in needlework. One represented a ship in 
full sail, with the pennant streaming downward from the lofty top- 
mast and trailing for half a cable’s length in the yeasty sea. The 
other was a spirited sketch of an island visited by the Galatea 
when Matey and the Duke of Edinburgh cruised in her; a brown 
cotton island rising out of a green cotton sea, with white cotton tents 
crowning its summit, and an intensely blue cotton sky glowing over 
all, including the Ga/atea lying at anchor in front of the island. 
The windows of the room opened out on a broad balcony, below 
which the sea glistened in the starlight, spreading right and left in 
an apparently illimitable expanse, dotted with ships’ lights that 
revealed ghostly glimpses of mast-heads and yard-arms. The look- 
out from the balcony was decisive, and I engaged the room on the 
spot. 

It was done in a moment of enthusiasm communicated by Matey. 
But I do not think I regretted it during my ten days’ sojourn at the 
Point. It is true that several drawbacks in the culinary department 
manifested themselves owing to Matey’s experience in this direction 
having been exclusively acquired in the forecastle of a ship. The 
desirability of always having a tablecloth spread before taking a 
meal was an abnormal circumstance to which, after a day or two, 
he took with much alacrity. But the chop or steak, swimming in 
gtavy, always came up in one soup plate, and the potatoes in 
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another, as if they were rations. We never got beyond a rotation of 
chops and steaks as the /itce de résistance at dinner. Matey never 
failed to turn up in the morning with his straw hat respectfully 
removed from the back of his head and his short pipe decorously 
disposed in his waistcoat pocket, and say— 

‘“* What would you like for dinner to-day, sir ?” 

‘What did I have for dinner yesterday ?” 

“Yesterday, sir? You had chops, sir.” 

“ Then we'll have a nice steak to-day.” 
On the following day a precisely similar conversation took place, 
only reversing the relative position of the chops and steaks. To 
save time I once gave Matey a standing order to serve up chops or 
steaks on alternate days ; but he steadily ignored the instruction, 
and came up with the regularity of clockwork to “take his orders ” 
in a formal manner understood to be observed over ,the way at 
“ the Zodiac.” 

From my balcony was spread a glorious sight of sea and shipping. 
It seemed but a gun-shot across the Straits to the low land on the 
other side, where Haslar Hospital modestly hides its noble head; 
and yet ships of stateliest build sailed by so close that their yard- 
arms almost brushed the balustrade of the balcony. The Custom 
House authorities, alive to the conveniences of the situation, had 
hired the house next to the Point Tavern, and stationed there a man 
with a speaking trumpet of farcical size and a mission to ascertain the 
name of every craft that passed. Whenever a sail hove in sight, 
from a coasting lugger to a five thousand ton steamer, be sure that 
the colossal speaking trumpet would emerge from the opened bay 
window and a deep voice issue with the challenge and the query, 
“Ship ahoy! Where are you bound for?” The emphasis was 
always the same, a solicitous insistance on the personal pronoun, as 
if the speaking trumpet would convey to the captain of the vessel 
hailed that there was on the part of the country a peculiar interest 
felt in his journeying, and that though a good many ships passed 
that way, yet after all the prime question was “ Where are you 
bound for?” Sitting here one morning in the spring of this 
year I saw steam by a long white hull, weather-stained and sun- 
blistered. A little group of men stood on the poop, some in civilian 
dress, some with military cloaks hanging loosely on their shoulders, 
some in the scarlet of the British Army, and some in nondescript 
uniforms of grey, with white canvas helmets and leggings of untanned 
leather. Land and sea were alive with men and women, racing along. 
the shore or rowing madly up the harbour to keep pace with the 
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long white hull that seemed to move onward by magic, for sails it 
had none, and the phenomenon was not to be explained by the 
presence of paddle-boxes. The bells were clanging from every 
steeple ; drums beat and trumpets blared from point to point along 
the battlemented pier; flags flaunted from every mast-head; the 
sailors manned the yards of the men-of-war ; the white-smocked boys 
of the S#. Vincent swarmed on the bulwarks of the old ship like a hive 
of bees ; cheer echoed cheer from ship to ship as the steamer glided 
on, and the prolonged roar of the multitude that thronged the Hard 
sounded like the meeting of many waters. It was a great welcome 
home, and_ well earned, too, for the figure in the frogged military 
cloak that leaned in easy attitude on the bulwark and with flushed 
cheek surveyed the glorious scene was Sir Garnet Wolseley, home 
from Africa, and among the little group who stood around him were 
the men who had fought in every fight from the Prah to Coomassie, 
and whose names will live in history as long as the story of the 
wondrous campaign is read. 

Portsmouth is a place whose topographical peculiarities are sure 
to strike and even to bewilder the visitor. Strictly speaking the 
town is confined within the limits of the site of the old walls, and the 
neighbouring localities are named respectively Portsea, Southsea, 
and Gosport. But the distinctions, except as regards Gosport, which 
is at the other side of the harbour, are too fine for the mind of the casual 
visitor tograsp, and the conglomeration of houses, shops, and streets here 
gathered together “a simple Portsmouth is to him, and it is nothing 
more.” For those who like a bit of old world scenery of the maritime 
sort, the Hard—reached by boat from the Point, or by road over ancient 
drawbridges and under musty arches—is a place in which to saunter 
away an afternoon. It is not much altered since it was the pro- 
menade of the naval heroes of the Great War, except perhaps that 
some of the shops have been rigged up with new fronts, and are less 
attractive in consequence. The class of business carried on has not, 
however, altered by a single cocked hat or one brass button with 
crown and anchor displayed. Here are the same windows full 
of naval uniforms, sword belts, and cutlasses, the same little col- 
lection of foreign coins, ugly china, and bits of old lace, and here in a 
shop next door to one kept by Captain Cuttle’s friend, Mr. Sol 
Gills, is the veritable “‘ chest containing an officer’s suit of clothes ” 
which Peter Simple had the opportunity of buying a bargain seventy 
years ago. 

The London and South Western Railway Company, happy in the 
possession of “the direct route,” run frequent and cheap trains to 
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Portsmouth this holiday weather, and the place is one where a week 
or a fortnight may be well and healthfully spent, for has not Southsea 
one of the finest bathing beaches in the kingdom? On this, the sea- 
side of Portsmouth, lies the smooth expanse’ of Spithead, with the 
Isle of Wight bounding the prospect and inviting a visit. The 
straits are speedily bridged, for boats cross from Portsmouth and 
Southsea nearly every hour, and in twenty minutes’ sail Ryde Pier is 
reached. Going direct to the Isle of Wight from London, the 
holiday-maker does not, unless he pleases, call at Portsmouth, for 
he takes train from Waterloo for Ryde, #@ Stokes Bay. But in any 
case he will land at Ryde Pier, and will pay twopence per head for 
his party, as his contribution to a fund continually being raised to 
enable the steamboat companies to pay for the convenience of 
mooring their boats at the pier. From the pier to the railway station 
a distance of a mile intervenes, and a tram runs to and fro, the 
modest charge per passenger being one shilling, which is pretty well 
for an omnibus running a mile. As visitors going by rail invariably 
book at the pier, this charge is made with impunity, strangers not 
knowing that a proportion equal sometimes to one-half of the 
through fare is a charge on account of the tram car, and maledictions 
are consequently occasionally muttered anent the extortion of the 
Isle of Wight Railway Company, whose fares for short journeys are 
thus made to look monstrous. Visitors who do not care about a 
shilling, but who care a great deal about checkmating extortion, will 
do well to note that the station is to be reached comfortably in a 
walk of twenty minutes, or, if they prefer to ride, there are plerty of 
cabs at the entrance to the pier whose fare to the station is, for two 
persons, one shilling ; three, eighteenpence ; four, two shillings. If 
the train or boat arrive with anything like punctuality, there is plenty 
of time to get to the station by the road, and when it is done the 
traveller will have the satisfaction of knowing that he has smitten 
imposition in its tenderest point. 

Ventnor is the terminus of the little railway that bisects the Isle ot 
Wight, and where all is lovely it bears away the palm. Independent 
of its natural attractions, Ventnor has a special charm by reason of the 
irregularity with which it is built. With the exception of Lydd, where 
the houses seem to have dropped from the sky, and where some, 
turning their backs on the street at an angle just sufficiently acute to 
show their thorough independence, open their front doors on to path- 
less fields, 1 know no English town more delightfully irregular in its 
streets than Ventnor. It has, moreover, an advantage over Lydd 
inasmuch as the former is built on the level of the shingle, whereas 
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‘Ventnor is built up and down a cliff. Grace Greenwood travelling in 
Texas visited a place called Stockton, renowned for the depths of its 
mud. One still spring day a miner’s hat was observed mysteriously 
moving along the surface of the ground. A levy of the inhabitants 
was called, the hat was seized, and the discovery made that there was 
a stranger under it, who when extricated observed as he scooped the 
mud out of his eyes that he “had a mule down thar.” The memory 
of this stranger’s hat is borne in upon the visitor to Ventnor as he 
walks along the high roads and suddenly, on the right or left hand, 
comes upon a chimney peacefully smoking at the level of the pathway. 
Looking over the hedge it will be discovered that there is “ a house 
down thar,” a house probably three stories high, with rich gardens 
spread af its feet, and visions of other chimneys indicating the exist- 
ence of houses below their level. Some of the cottages appear to be 
constructed on the primitive principle of hewing a hole in the cliff and 
building out from the side a shell of three walls. In High Street the 
‘houses, as befits the dignity of the locality, are exceptionally built in a 
line. But by way of recompense the eye gratefully rests on the 
irregular outline of roofs, which is prodigal of curves and angles and 
mingled colour. All the dwellings are built of stone, and a garden is 
a matter of course, though the Londoner happily does not soon grow 
accustomed to the sight of geraniums growing in bushes up the sides 
of the house, side by side with great rose trees, and with fuchsias in 
clusters such as Glumdalclitch would not have scorned to wear in her 
hair when she dressed to captivate her little lover Gulliver. 

At the foot of the town the sea is spread out, a constant source of 
delight for the eye, a moving picture whose colours never pall, and 
of whose “composition” we never weary. White here, as it dashes 
against rocks where the sea-weed blooms; green in the near dis- 
tance, save when a cloud floats over it and paints itself in dark 
purple on the rippled surface ; light brown where it washes over the 
sandbank ; a broad belt of azure beyond, deepening to a purple 
fringe as it nears the horizon; and then a gauzy veil of haze 
thrown over the dreamy distance where the blue heaven bends down 
and sea and sky kiss each other. 

Driving along the Undercliff to Black Gang Chine, the sea plays 
hide and seek with you for the full distance. Sometimes it is lying 
in full view below you on the left, with the stately ships sailing on 
to their haven under the hill, moving, as it seems, so slowly along 
the vast expanse, that it is only by watching them grow larger as they 
come up with the waves from the Atlantic, or go out to sea and fade 
on the western horizon, that you know they really are moving, and 
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are not painted ships upon a painted ocean. Sometimes the sea is 
hidden by clumps of trees or cosy country houses, and suddenly 
pounces upon you as you clear a gable end. Once you gladly miss 
it, for the pile of buildings that obstructs the view is one it does you 
good to see, and guards the Undercliff from the application of the 
atrocious couplet we sometimes sing with such unction— 


Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 


The buildings form a terrace of houses running parallel with the hig!» 
road and standing a short distance back, and though we see them 
only from the rear we recognise the lightness and handsome design 
of the structure and think that if we hankered after residence in a 
terrace on a somnolent country side “them’s the jockeys for we.” 
From the far side we get a glimpse of the trimly kept gardens, 
facing due south, stretching down to the sea, and wooing the gentle 
zephyrs that blow across the water. At the Ventnor end of the 
terrace we see the masons busy building two more houses, and we 
fervently hope that no “strikes” may ever come to stay the progress 
of the work, for this is the National Cottage Hospital for Consump- 
tion, the earthly Paradise of our brothers and sisters stricken witl> 
the fellest and the most sorrowful of all human diseases. May the 
shadow of this noble terrace never grow less on the greensward, but 
rather lengthen, westward to Rocken End and eastward to Ventnor, 
till its arms are long enough to enfold at least a tithe of those who 
seek to be at rest within them. 

Black Gang Chine is worth visiting chiefly for the drive along the 
Undercliff, the varied beauty of which is unsurpassable. The Chine 
itself is a break in the cliffs leading down to the sea, and is unfortu- 
nately “the property of the owner of the bazaar,” through which the 
visitor must perforce pass. I wonder who leased out a piece of 
God's workmanship to a keeper of a “ bazaar,” and brought about a 
state of things in which one may not walk down to the sea through a 
gully in a remote corner of the British Islands without undertaking 
in the first place to “‘ buy something at the bazaar”? It is impos- 
sible to look in the face these rugged volcano-rent cliffs with a 
three-and-sixpenny scent-bottle in one pocket and a blue-topped 
half-crown toilet vase of real Bohemian glass (bought at the 
bazaar) in the other. But if you tumble the bottles over the side 
of the precipice you will find it easier to scramble down yourself, 
and the sea is worth getting at here. It rolls in upon a beach where 
infinitely small pebbles take the place of the commoner sand and 
glisten in the sun like a field of dulled diamonds. There is no sign 
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of life save where, miles and miles away, a full-rigged ship is 
coming up on the wind with all sails set. A canvas tent, apparently 
<leserted by a nomad tribe of Ordnance surveyors, gives the last 
touch to the absolute solitariness of the scene. And then the 
peculiarly human moan of the sea! I never heard anything like it 
<lsewhere. Perhapg it is sorrowing for its dead; perhaps it is an 
unavailing and hopeless cry of rage because it can never get at the 
cliffs that provokingly overtop it ; but if we must answer little Paul's 
<juestion I should record my belief that the sea is thus ceaselessly 
moaning because of its utter loneliness. 

Leaving Ventnor on the other side, there isa glorious walk through 
Bonchurch and by the Landslip to Shanklin. Passing by the little 
<hurchyard in the corner of which John Sterling sleeps, you come, 
out on the cliff, clothed with verdure to the edge and bedecked with 
ferns and wild flowers that pass a pleasant summer time, 


Rocked by breezes, touched by tender light, 
Fed by dews, and sung to by the sea. 


You meet in this brief walk brown heath and green wood, corn- 
fields gay with poppies, cliffs grown grey with sentry work, quiet 
country lanes strung on either side with high thick hedges such as 
Devonshire might envy, a few houses, a distant church, half a dozen 
stiles, a dip through a lane cut in the cool rock, and then Shanklin 
with its pretty houses, its glorious cliff, and its broad blue bay. 
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PART III. 


‘ZE morning, as we entered the library rather earlier 

than usual, we found the room already occupied by 

Jasper and his tutor, sitting there at their studies, the 

Ly latter having returned from his short absence in 

London. I was drawing back, not wishing to intrude, but Miss 

Lawler said lightly: “Oh, it’s only my brother and Mr. Woodley ; 

we need not mind them ; they'll be gone with their books in a few 

minutes I dare say ; here, Captain, just draw back this curtain ;. 
its shadow falls across the easel.” 

“ Don’t go, Mr. Woodley,” said Sir John, as the preceptor quietly 
rose to withdraw ; “ don’t go, Jasper, my boy ; try what you can both 
do to find us in talk for an hour or so ; we’re plaguey few of us, and 
every one is some help. Come, let’s hear if you haven’t something 
to make us merry with ; now, then, for a funny anecdote, Jasper, my 
lad; what’s the use of all your books, my fine fellow, if you can’t 
find us one good story, at a pinch, out of them when we want one ?” 

The boy tried to return his father’s gleeful look, but only one of 
his serious smiles crossed his thin, pale face. 

“Can’t you give us one of your military tales of adventure or 
exploit, Captain?” said Miss Lawler; “my father is always so 
interested with your stories.” 

** Ay, that’s one of the many famous good things a soldier’s clever 
at,” said Sir John; “he makes a capital hand at playing knife and 
fork, rattling a dice-box, and drawing a long bow.” 

“ That’s a hit in revenge for my slaps at your portrait mania, Sir 
John,” roared young Norton ; “but Miss Lawler will bear me witness 
that I speak nothing but the strictest truth always.” 

“Oh, as to Dru, she’s always ready to swear to the truth of any- 
thing that is amusing—and I like her the better for it,” said her father. 

“ Like your daughter the better for being ready to swear, Sir John ;. 
drat it!” exclaimed the facetious officer, “‘but what a strange name 
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that is, by the bye, of your daughter's ; ‘ Dru’ you call her—short for 
Drusilla, I apprehend. What on earth—if you'll give me leave to 
be so bluntly expostulatory—what on earth could induce you to have 
Miss Lawler baptised by so excruciatingly out-of-the-way a name as 
Drusilla ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied her father; “we've had rather a 
fashion for out-of-the-way Christian names in our family ; my wife’s 
name was Jemima ; mine, besides John, is Gabriel; we called our boy 
Jasper, and our girl Drusilla—odd names rather, every one of them ; 
there’s Mr. Woodley, too, his is an unusual name also—his name is 
Cuthbert.” 

I started as if a shot had been discharged close to me; I could not 
help it, I was so completely taken by surprise; I felt suddenly put 
into possession of a secret, the most distant suspicion of my knowing 
which could not cross those in whose presence I had learned it, and 
the sight of their utterly unconscious faces added to my sense of 
strangeness ; my own abrupt becoming aware of a fact so vitally 
concerning themselves made the calm features of Mr. Woodley and 
the open, smiling countenance of Miss Lawler strike me as most 
singular. I glanced at each of them in turn ; his, grave, unperturbed, 
attentive to something that his pupil was saying to him in an under- 
tone ; hers, gay, easy, mirthfully disposed for raillery and sprightly 
talk. She was handing me my paint brush, which, in the first start of 
surprise, I had let drop and had unconsciously allowed her to stoop 
for and return to me. As I took it from her hand, bowing and 
attempting some sportive apology in answer to her lively banter upon 
my absence of mind, I thought how curiously her countenance would 
change if she could suddenly see what was passing within me and 
know the exact cause of my preoccupation. 

Presently a sounding oath, rapped out by Sir John, made us all 
look round ; it was in reply to something that had been said by 
Captain Norton, who now stood aghast at the sudden storm his 
words had raised. 

“You're a whipper-snapper, sir, to make any such remark. 
Lawler’s as good a name as Norton, any day, and you must be an 
insolent young chap to insinuate the contrary. Who asked you to 
change her name, sir? Not I, sir; not her father, sir ; I shouldn’t 
choose you to do it, sir, although Drusilla can’t be altered and Lawler 
can—for that’s what you meant to hint, sir, by your speech. Don’t 
attempt to deny it.” 

Captain Norton endeavoured to make himself heard, protesting 
against such interpretation of his meaning, but the angry Sir John 
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burst in again with another explosion: “Don’t palter, young man ; 
don’t prevaricate and try to make out that black’s white, and white’s 
black ; tell me plainly, yes or no, whether you didn’t mean to say 
that you'd be happy to change Dru’s name of Lawler into Norton. 
Tell me that, young sir.” 

“Sir John, I should be only too proud to,” stammered the 
Captain. 

“ There, sir, there, sir, that'll do; I see it all; you needn’t say a word 
more; I see it all, clearly enough ; I was an old fool, a purbliad ass, 
not to see it long ago ; but I see it now, sir, I see it now. I see you 
want to marry my girl, to make a soldier’s wife of her, to take her 
away from me and make her toil after the camp or stay at home and 
break her heart pining after her vagabond husband; that’s all 
soldiers’ wives have to expect, and Dru shan’t be a soldier's wife ; 
no, no, my girl shall neither tramp her life out far away nor wear it 
out here; she shall neither trudge her legs off abroad nor cry her eyes 
out in England. Say no more, sir; say no more; you can’t and shan't 
have my Dru for your wife, sir; excuse me, but I wish you a very 
good morning, sir.” Whereupon Sir John made a sudden dive at 
the bell-handle, rang it violently, and, when the servant appeared, 
said : “Order Captain Norton’s curricle to the door; he is returning 
immediately to Norton Park ;” and when the man was gone, he 
turned again to the young officer and said : “ No ill will between us, 
you know, but you can’t be my Dru’s husband, that’s all; shake 
hands, my good fellow; we part friends; but Dru shan’t be a soldier's 
wife—that I’m determined.” 

On Captain Norton’s departure there ensued a general pause ; then 
Miss Lawler broke into an irrepressible laugh, mingled with hysteric 
sobs, and stood trembling with excitement. At sight of her agitation 
Mr. Woodley rose hurriedly, but his movement was not perceived by 
Sir John, who went to his daughter, trying to soothe her with kind 
and fondling words. 

“Don’t take on, Dru, my girl; he’s not worth a second thought ; 
he’s but a whipper-snapper, a dandy soldier. I'll find you a husband 
worth twenty of him. I was afraid all along that you'd a fancy for 
him, yet I thought you were too sensible a girl to care for a fellow 
that would be sure to break your heart in the end; all soldiering 
jockeys do—they can’t help it, it’s the fault of their calling ; they break 
their wives’ hearts one way or the other, either moiling their lives 
out by taking them abroad, or fretting their lives out by leaving them 
at home. Don’t think of him any more, Dru, my dear girl.” 

Miss Lawler looked up with one of her lively glances, in the midst 
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of her sobbing : “I never thought of him at all, papa ; I thought yew 
wished me to think of him.” 

“TI, girl? Not for a moment; I liked him as a neighbour and 
the son of an old friend—but for a son-in-law, no, no; he’s a good 
shot, a capital judge of horses and dogs, a very good fellow in his 
way ; but a husband for my Dru! no, no, no.” 

“‘What sort of man should you think a fit husband for your Dru, 
papa ?” whispered Miss Lawler, half plucking up a saucy spirit, half 
timidly. 

“Time enough to think about that when the husband offers, 
child,” said her father, patting her on the shoulder laughingly. 
“* Now let’s forget there are any such people as husbands in exist- 
ence, and put off talking of them till the time comes when we must 
choose one. Thank Heaven, that needn’t be yet awhile.” 

I thought I perceived Mr. Woodley make another motion forward, 
as if the impulse were strong upon him to speak out ; but a beseech- 
ing glance from Miss Lawler arrested his intention. The specimen 
I had just had of Sir John’s violence when thwarted made me 
scarcely wonder that his daughter shrank from confessing her secret 
choice. I now could understand that her flirting with young Norton 
had been used as a means of misleading her father’s suspicions from 
the right object ; still I could hardly absolve her from blame, in 
continuing to conceal the truth from him, and I even more wondered 
at her husband consenting to this continued concealment. 

That same day I chanced to wander far into’the woods, and my 
steps instinctively turned in the direction of Ashdale. I was 
revolving many sweet and some uneasy thoughts, when I was joined 
in my walk by Miss Lawler, who, like myself, had been induced by 
the beauty of the afternoon to take a ramble of some distance. 

“I have not forgotten my promise,” she said, smiling, as we 
stopped to rest on some felled trees that offered a tempting seat ; 
** this is an excellent opportunity to fulfil it by telling you something 
more of my friend Lady Gertrude.” 

“You are generous in needing no reminder,” I returned. “I 
knew I might rely upon your redeeming your pledged word of your 
own accord.” 

“‘ It is a pleasure to myself to think about her and to speak about 
her,” was the reply. “Lady Gertrude is the most beautiful, the most 
«ncommon creature I ever knew; she is more like a heroine in a 
poem or romance than an ordinary woman. | feel proud of knowing 
her, and interested in all I know of her ; there is a peculiarity about 
her story and a certain mystery attending some parts of it that 
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inspire me with a sentiment for her different from that I have ever 
experienced for any one else. She is not the least like young ladies 
in general ; Lady Gertrude makes me feel better, and more sobered 
into something worthy and good, when I have her before me, either 
in fancy or in reality.” 

As my companion said this softly, I thought I had never seen 
herself to such advantage, so little of the usual flighty, frivolous. 
inconsequent Miss Lawler in her manner. 

“‘ Lady Gertrude Vivian is an orphan,” she continued, “ heiress to- 
considerable estates, and born to an elevated rank ; she is an earl’s. 
daughter, and her mother was a countess in her own right ; she was 
indulged from babyhood and a complete spoiled child of fortune. 

‘When she lost her parents, however, she passed into the wardship 
of her uncle and guardian, Lord Haughtonhurst, who is a strict 
disciplinarian. ‘Thoroughly courteous and condescending to all the 
world, in the management of his niece he is rigidly despotic ; he is 
regardful of her tastes, lavish in his appointments for her comfort 
and luxury, but peremptory even to severity in his control over her 
inclinations and actions. During that month I passed with them in 
London I had an opportunity of seeing strong proofs of this. Her 
own apartments were furnished in a style of gorgeous elegance that 
might have suited a palace, her equipages were magnificent, her 
establishment of servants numerous and richly liveried; but the 
rooms seemed superb security, the carriages more for state than 
freedom of range, and the retinue of domestics rather janitors than 
attendants ; the observant rule and perpetual supervision exercised 
by his lordship over the whole gave them this air of restraint. I 
could perceive that the same impression existed in Lady Gertrude, 
and that her free spirit fretted beneath the thraldom, though she was 
too gentle of nature to make any active effort at resisting it.” 

“A guardian! A tyrant gaoler rather !” I involuntarily exclaimed. 

“Yet he thought himself only fulfilling the character of the 
former,” replied my companion. “ He watched her jealously, main- 
tained a vigilant authority over her conduct, and believed that in so 
doing he was but performing the duty of guardian and protector to 
his orphan niece. She could speak to no one without his knowledge, 
she could go nowhere without his sanction ; he was apprised of her 
every look or word, dictated her every communication or movement. 

“Once, I remember, she ventured to take a drive in the park by 
herself, and came home, with a beautiful colour in her cheeks, look- 
ing happy, absorbed, and full of pleasant thought; when my lord 
expressed lofty displeasure, begged she would never repeat such an 
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act of unfeminine independence, and scowled fearfully all the rest 
of the day. 

‘Another time she and I were driving out together when, on 
passing down a by-street in the neighbourhood of Oxford Street, a 
painting caught her eye, in the shop-window of a picture-dealer, that 
took her fancy intensely. We could not stop then because the 
carriage had been appointed to call for Lord Haughtonhurst at his 
club, on our way home, and it was near the hour he had named ; 
but Lady Gertrude recurred to the subject that evening, when we 
were alone, and next day she drove straight to the picture-dealer’s 
to make inquiry after the painting.” 

“Which was the street where this picture-dealer lived ?” I could 
not help inquiring. 

Miss Lawler named the street and resumed— 

“The picture was no longer in the window when we arrived, and 
a visible concern seized Lady Gertrude. With eagerness she got out 
of the carriage and entered the shop. 

““* There was a painting here yesterday—I saw it in your window 
as I passed,’ she said to the picture-dealer ; ‘I trust it is not sold; I 
wish very much to purchase it ; I hope it is not gone.’ 

“*]T am sorry, madam, it is, since you wish to have it; it was 
bought last evening. An American gentleman admired it, came in, 
paid for it, and took it away with him in a hackney-coach at once. 
It is a picture of decided merit, the work of a very promising young 
man. He was here with a friend of his yesterday ; you might have 
seen the artist and secured the picture both, madam, had you then 
stopped and made your purchase, for I remember seeing your 
carriage pass just as he left my shop. He is a young man of very 
great talent, and has already attracted distinguished notice. That 
very picture of his was to have been exhibited this season, but it was. 
not finished in time, though he worked early and late to get it done.’ 

“T heard Lady Gertrude draw a deep breath, and then she said, 
in her low, sweet voice, ‘Can you tell me the artist’s name?’ ‘ Yes, 
madam, it is Maurice Darwin.’ Lady Gertrude gently thanked the 
picture-dealer, and we left the shop.” 

{ uttered no word that could interrupt Miss Lawler, who pro- 
ceeded— 

“ After this I perceived Lady Gertrude grow more than ordinarily 
pensive, silent, and abstracted ; she lost her spirits, fell ill, and at 
length became so seriously indisposed that Lord Haughtonhurst, in: 
alarm, called in the first physicians. Her malady took the form of 
brain fever, and for some days I never quitted her bedside. She 
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dost consciousness, and in her murmured wanderings the name of 
Maurice more than once escaped her lips. I was anxious that this 
should be unobserved by any but myself, and especially apprehended 
lest it should come to the knowledge of her austere guardian. But 
once, when he was in the room, minutely questioning me as to her 
state, while she lay sunk in a torpor of burning sleep, Lady Gertrude 
stirred languidly, and breathed the name ‘ Maurice Darwin’ in an 
earnest tone. Lord Haughtonhurst eagerly bent down to listen, and 
again the words came feebly but distinctly forth, ‘ Maurice—Maurice 
Darwin.’ I shall not readily forget the look of suppressed wrath that 
glowed in the listener’s face as he turned to me. He seemed about 
to overwhelm me with furious words of reproach or questioning, but, 
checking himself, he stalked out of the room. 

“During the remainder of her illness he took no notice of what 
had passed, merely visiting her chamber daily with ceremonious 
inquiries after her health ; but no sooner was she convalescent than he 
treated her as if quite recovered, and pressed her into company. 
He encouraged visitors, and daily presented new acquaintances to 
her. More than one suitor sought her hand, and Lord Haughtonhurst 
urged her to make selection among them. Upon her first evading 
and then declining every advance her uncle flamed out in stern 
anger. He taunted her with indulging a secret preference for an 
obscure artist, a nobody ; told her he had taken pains to discover 
who was the object of her unworthy fancy ; vowed that she should 
not disgrace herself or her family name ; insisted that she should 
make choice of one or other of the men of rank and honour who 
courted her alliance, as the only mode of proving that she had not 
cherished a romantic and degrading passion.” 

An irresistible movement of indignation on my part made Miss 
i.awler exclaim as she resumed—- 

“Yes, Lady Gertrude, feeling her delicacy outraged by this coarse 
imputation, summoned spirit to resent it, telling her uncle he was 
straining his authority in seeking to control her sentiments and to 
prescribe her choice. But Lord Haughtonhurst answered that he 
would preve to her that he had full authority to restrict her in all 
ways ; that he was empowered by law to enforce his determination 
with regard to her—namely, her preservation from a disgraceful 
marriage—in short, he czrried matters with so high a hand that he 
succeeded in overcoming Lady Gertrude’s brief show of resistance, 
and since then he has obtained her passive submission to his will in 
all things, save that of marrying. She will listen to no suitor, hear of 
no alliance, accept no husband; but in everything else she yields 
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him entire obedience : she goes where he thinks fit, sojourns where 
he appoints, lives as he desires. 

“One. time he took her down to a sequestered cottage in the 
midst of a thick wood, where he thought she would be secure from 
the addresses of a certain spendthrift baronet who laid close siege to 
her, and who was a match he disapproved. Another time he 
hurried her off into Wales, where he thought she might have change 
of scene, and learn to forget her first obscure predilection. After 
that he brought her to Ashdale, where Jasper and I renewed our 
former intercourse with her ; but since then he has taken her away 
to the Continent, hoping that travelling and perpetual novelty may 
completely obliterate the impression which he believes to be 
gradually fading away from Lady Gertrude’s mind.” 

** And do you share this belief?” I asked. 

“I do not,” answered Miss Lawler. “ From what I have wit- 
nessed of Lady Gertrude’s behaviour, and from what I know of her 
character, I should think that she will probably continue to acquiesce 
in all exterior and immaterial things ; that she will go on following 
her uncle’s dictates in all matters which concern the mere forms of 
existence ; but that in her inner self she will preserve her own. 
thoughts, her own feelings, her own preferences and inclinations ; 
and that if she should indeed have cherished one peculiar sentiment 
to the extent of refusing all idea of other attachment for its sake, 
there is every probability that it will endure unchanged to her life’s 
end.” 

As Miss Lawler concluded she rose from her seat, and we took 
our way homeward in silence, I musing deeply upon all I had heard, 
and mentally revolving each point of the story as it corresponded 
with my previous knowledge of events. 

“ That cottage in the midst of a thick wood, or forest, which you 
mentioned,” I presently resumed—“ was it effectual in concealing the 
lady from her admirer, the spendthrift baronet, alike disapproved by 
her guardian and herself?” 

“ Curious enough that you should ask that,” remarked Miss Lawler.. 
“No. He followed up his unwelcome pursuit by an attempt as bold 
as it was unprincipled ; he tracked her down to the secluded spot, lay 
in wait for her with a travelling chariot and four, carried her off, and 
would have succeeded in his purpose of conveying her to Scotland, 
and there, bya Gretna Green marriage, have secured her person and 
fortune—the latter being doubtless his chief object—had it not been. 
that the carriage broke down on the way ; and thus Lord Haughton- 
hurst, who meantime received intelligence of the daring attempt, 
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was enabled to overtake them and rescue his niece from this lawless 
Sir Henry. I had the particulars of the circumstance chiefly from a 
faithful female servant—Sarah Dugdale—who was placed by my 
lord about the person of Lady Gertrude. Sarah was at the cottage 
in attendance on her mistress at the time of Sir Henry’s enterprise, 
and it was during a momentary absence of the worthy woman, when 
Lady Gertrude was alone, without help, without resource, that he 
stole upon her retreat and forced her away. Sarah’s desperation at 
finding her lady gone, and at the thought of his lordship’s dis- 
pleasure, caused her to keep out of his sight for a time ; but she was 
subsequently restored to his good graces when he found how entirely 
innocent she was of any blame in the matter, and she gained per- 
mission to return to Ashdale before Lord Haughtonhurst returned 
from Wales. It was during this period that I gathered what had 
passed ; for Sarah knew well how I esteemed and loved her lady, and 
willingly related to me all I sought to learn.” 

“ And I cannot sufficiently thank you, in my turn, for repeating ft 
to me,” I said, “ for although unknown, your Lady Gertrude inspires 
an interest stronger than most women do upon personal acquain- 
tance; believe me, I feel more gratitude than I can express for the 
account you have given me of your beautiful friend.” 

“I know not how it is,” said Miss Lawler, with her frank smile, 
“but I think you have an especial gift at winning confidence, 
Mr. Hamilton ; what a delightful father confessor you would make, 
were you a friar and I a good Catholic ; as it is, I could find in my 
heart to tell you many a peccadillo and trouble of my own that I 
should no more think of disclosing to most people than of flying to 
the moon ; now, how are we to account for this?” 

“Unless by the fact of my having a discreet air and a kind of 
grandfatherly look which guarantees my being a safe depositor of 
a lady’s perplexities, I cannot tell,” I replied. 

“As to the grandfatherly look,” said she archiy, “I fear we 
cannot say much for that; but as regards the discreet air, you have 
it in perfection ; I feel that I could trust you with a matter that 
involved even honour and life, were it necessary, and that you would 
neither reveal, betray, nor take advantage of the confidence ; I speak 
gravely, but I feel gravely. Do you know, that scene of this morn- 
ing unburthened my heart of so great a load that I must express my 
sense of relief to you who were a witness of it. I had feared my 
tather wished a union between Captain Norton and myself, and 
partly with a desire to gratify him, partly with a view to another 
purpose I had, I fell into the folly of flirting and coquetting, and 
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affecting a levity not natural to me. Oh, the weariness of that self- 
imposed task! And oh, the relief of no longer being under the 
necessity of acting, but returning to my own unshackled freedom of 
speech and manner !” 

“ Keep steadfast to that right emotion, and dare to be your own 
frank, open, candid self throughout!” I exclaimed. “Be true, 
sincere, and honest in all things, dear Miss Lawler, and your future 
fate will be no less happy than your present relief of heart predicts.” 

She looked at me fixedly for a moment, then turned her eyes on 
the ground and sighed, pausing. 

Another moment or two she walked on without speaking. I 
cared not to disturb her reflective mood, and thus we both arrived 
at the plantation adjoining the house, silent and full of thought. 

In the shrubbery we found Sir John, Mr. Woodley, and Jasper. 
They were sitting in a thick-pleached arbour, formed of mingled 
arbutus and Portugal laurel, and directly Sir John espied us he 
exclaimed— 

“Welcome back, you truants. I came out to meet you, but soon 
felt glad to sit down and wait patiently here, not knowing which 
direction you had taken.” 

Miss Lawler gave her father some smiling answer, but continued 
her return to the house, still apparently lost in reflection. 

“Dru seems not quite herself, this evening,” said Sir John, looking 
after her; “she’s been all life and spirit since my return till now; I 
suppose it was our chancing to fall upon the subject of husbands 
this morning that has made her thoughtful; all the fault of that 
foolish young chap Norton. What must ail him, in the name of 
nonsense, to take a fancy to my Dru for a wife, when he might have 
known I couldn’t spare her? Why, she’s the light and life of my 
house ; I can’t have her getting married and running away from me. 
No, no, no, no! Let me put you at once upon your guard, Hamilton; 
don’t you be taking any foolish notions into your head about my Dru, 
because, I tell you fairly and frankly, I can’t let her go. You've 
been having a long ramble with her this afternoon, but I hope you 
haven’t been leading her astray with any tomfoolery about love and 
marrying, and such like. I’m open and above-board myself, and I 
speak out straightforward what I think and what I mean.” 

I was about to reply, when Mr. Woodley spoke. “Sir John 
Lawler,” he said, “‘ I take shame to myself that with one of so open 
and straightforward a character I should have been guilty of even the 
least shadow of concealment; how much more keenly, then, do I 
feel to blame in having practised it on the nearest and dearest point, 
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and in having so long delayed avowal of the wrong I have committed- 
Your daughter, Sir John, is dear to me as my own life, and I have 
dared to think of her as my” 

Sir John burst in with “‘ You too? You must take a whim for my 
Dru! Why, I think all the young fellows are running mad! A grave, 
sober fellow like you !—a parson !—a tutor! By the bye, Jasper, my 
boy, go away ; this is no talk for you to listen to ; go, boy—go.” 

‘With your leave, Sir John, Jasper shall stay,” interposed Mr. 
Woodley ; “he has been so long accustomed to regard me as one 
entitled to all respect—as one well-nigh infallible—that if is fit he 
should learn how fallible we all can be when temptation besets us ; 
and it is fit that I should bear, as part of my punishment, the morti- 
fication of owning my transgression before him. Let Jasper stay.” 

“ You would teach do// my children to disobey me,” growled Sir 
John ; “ but be it so; let the boy stay. Let the pupil hear how the 
master has forgotten himself—it will be a lesson for him; let the 
brother hear how you have wished to rob me of his sister,—for I 
suppose that’s the point. You love Dru, and want to persuade her 
to steal herself from me and give herself to you ; that’s the long and 
the short of it, I conclude ; you love Dru, and wish to marry her.” 

“ T love her and I Aave married her,” answered Mr. Woodley; “she 
has been my wife these six weeks.” 

Sir John folded his hands on the top of his stick, leaned his chin 
upon them, and sat, with compressed lips, motionless. 

“Ina rash moment I avowed my love,” resumed Mr. Woodley, 
“and lost all prudence, all self-control upon discovering that my 
love was returned; I pleaded that if once she gave herself to me 
beyond the power of fate to disunite us, if once she became my 
wedded wife, you yourself would sanction the gift and forgive a deed 
that was past recall. I now see my error, Sir John, and see that no 
selfish sophistry should have blinded me to the injustice of depriving. 
you of your paternal voice in the disposal of your child. I ought to. 
have openly laid my hopes before you and relied upon your candour 
and good feeling for their receiving a patient hearing ; I ought to. 
have awaited your return, and then entreated you to listen favourably 
to what I could urge in my own behalf; I ought to have begged you: 
to think whether worldly considerations should wholly prevail when 
mutual affection, a daughter's happiness, and a heart devotedly 
attached to her appealed for a just and tender decision from you; I 
ought to have fairly stated my claims to your indulgent reception of 
my suit ; I ought to have submitted my prospects in life to your view, 
and explained what resources I build upon for the due support of 
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vour daughter as my wife. My fortune is, at present, of most modest 
<limensions, being chiefly derived from my income as tutor to your 
son and as curate of Hazelshaw ; but I am not without hope of pre- 
ferment, and I will spare neither industry nor energy to make my 
position worthy of her whom I have induced to share it. I shall rather 
hope to prove this by my future conduct than seek to convince you 
of it by my present speech; let my acts hereafter, instead of my 
svords now, attest the sincerity of my purpose.” 

Mr. Woodley paused. Sir John neither moved, spoke, nor looked 
towards him ; but a servant chancing to cross the lawn skirting the 
shrubbery, his master shouted to him: “Thomas, go bid my 
«laughter come here immediately ; I have something to say to her.” 

There was a dead silence, during which Sir John scrawled figures 
with the point of his walking-stick on the ground before him. 
Presently Mr. Woodley said in a low but firm voice— 

“Sir John, however harshly you may think of my conduct in this, 
let not your resentment fall upon your daughter ; she, at least, is 
innocent of all but listening to the eager pleadings of one who should 
have strengthened instead of weakened her filial dread of your dis- 
pleasure ; she would never have forgotten her duty had I not lost 
sight of mine and besought her to risk all for my sake.” 

Still Sir John took no notice of him either by word or look, but 
continued doggedly scrawling on the ground with his stick. 

At length his daughter appeared. 

“ Come hither, Mistress Woodley,” he said. 

She flushed scarlet at the words, then turned dreadfully pale ; she 
cast a hurried glance at each in turn, and then she moved forward a 
few steps, clasping her hands as she faltered out—- 

“ Father, I loved him!” 

“ Humph !” replied Sir John ; then he looked at her earnestly for 
2 moment and added in a way that was, as it were, gruffly jocular, 
and yet solemn too— 

“Those whom God hath joined, let no man put asunder—not 
even a father.” And he placed her in her husband’s arms. 

Jasper got up, limped towards Sir John, and threw himself upon 
his neck. “ Dear father,” said the boy, “I never Joved you so well,— 
never honoured you so much; I never admired, respected you 
properly till now.” 

“You're not the first, my boy, who feels little inclined to esteem a 
rattlepate, laughing man ; but some day or other you'll find that we 
boisterous fellows have as much in us as your quiet, steady-going 
greybeards, who look all wisdom and gravity, but who are not a whit 
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more solid than a blinking owl—a bundle of feathers with a morsel 
of flesh and blood in the midst. Your old dad’s got a heart in his- 
body for all he’s a roaring blade at ordinary times. And now, being 
in the mood for a bit of sober self-remark, let me tell you, Jasper my 
boy, that it wasn’t quite right of me to rebuke your tutor before you ; 
his own noble way of forestalling reproof made it ungenerous in me 
to do so; but I make up for it now by telling you he is worthy of 
your esteem, which I know he has always possessed, for he is a 
manly, honourable fellow who knows how to atone for a rash act by 
honest confession and hearty pleading. He deserves Dru for his 
frank speech and his warm entreaty ; they won me over, and I don’t 
wonder they won my girl over before me—eh, Mistress Woodley ? 
Come here, hussey, and give me a kiss, and promise me you'll coax 
your husband into living with us always, and not taking either you or 
himself away from me and Jasper.” 

The joyous light which danced in his daughter’s eyes as she gave 
him the caress he asked was most pleasant to behold, and dwelt a 
bright gleam in my memory long after I had left Hazelshaw. 

Sir John’s portrait was soon finished, and I returned home to. 
London with a handsome sum in my pocket, which would enable my 
sister Helen to keep house with for a long while to come, and with 
my health and spirits all the better for the late pleasant change I had 
had. 

But my heart smote me at first sight of my sister, who was looking 
pale and thin, though she as usual received me with a face of sweet, 
cheerful welcome. She had been suffering much anxiety on account 
of old Mrs. Fretchley, whose gradually declining health was of late 
considerably worse, and whose incessant demands upon Helen’s care 
and attention doomed her almost wholly to the confinement and 
close air of a sick chamber. This, no doubt, sufficiently accounted 
for my sister's wan cheeks, but I could not help feeling a secret 
misgiving that there was yet another cause. 

I asked, in as indifferent a voice as I could assume, whether she 
had seen anything of my friend Maurice during my absence from 
town, and immediately upon my question I could complain of no 
lack of colour in Helen’s countenance—up to her very brow it 
mounted as she replied— 

“He came here to inquire for you, Sydney; he called again to. 
know whether I had news of you ; and after that to tell me he had 
received a letter from you himself.” 

“ Yes, I wrote in reply to one he sent me,” I answered, with some 
restraint. 
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“ And he knew I should be glad to learn all the intelligence he 
could give me of how you were enjoying your visit,” returned Helen: 
“I was in great hope that you would benefit by it after your illness. 
Sir John seems a sturdy, bluff old gentleman, and I hear that he has 
a grown daughter and a young son. How did you like them? 
Were they pleasant? Was Miss Lawler amiable? Did she con- 
descend to make herself agreeable to the young artist her father 
patronised ?” 

‘* She was the least proud, the least stiff, of any young lady you 
can imagine. She treated the professional young gentleman as if he 
had been born and bred her equal.” 

“ As in all save worldly wealth he is. He was her father’s guest 
and friend; that alone, independently of his own claims to her 
notice, was sure to command courteous treatment. Moreover, he 
is good-looking, well-bred—no mock-modest disclaimers, brother 
Sydney ;—therefore, no wonder a handsome young artist should meet 
with little pride and reserve from a handsome young lady, though she 
be a baronet’s daughter. Is Miss Lawler handsome, Sydney ?” 

“VYes—no—lI think not—I can hardly tell. Pretty, perhaps, 
rather than handsome, but very gay and attractive, both in person 
and manner.” 

“So, so! And pray, brother, is this gay, attractive Miss 
Lawler” 

“She is no longer Miss Lawler,” I interrupted; “she lately 
married, and is now Mrs. Woodley.” 

Helen’s surprise and inquiries whether the wedding had taken 
place during my stay at Hazelshaw I answered by recounting to her 
Sir John’s discovery of his daughter’s secret marriage, and his 
generous treatment of the young couple upon her husband’s candid 
avowal. 

The story made my sister thoughtful, and she made little comment 
upon it, save to express her admiration at the father’s unexpected 
gentle behaviour. 

“He is somewhat given to blustering generally, it is true,” I 
replied ; “but, in the main, Sir John is a genuinely good-hearted, 
good-tempered man ; and that is not the nature to remain insensible 
to a manly avowal of sincere love, such as Mr. Woodley’s.” 

Helen said no more, and the conversation dropped, she resuming 
her book and I my work at the easel. 

Not long after a knock at the door made us both start from the 
silence into which we had mutually fallen. It was Maurice Darwin, 


come, he said, to greet me on my return home, and to satisfy himself 
R2 
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as to whether my excursion had benefited me as he had expected 
it would. 

“Yes; Sydney is looking completely his former self again, when 
I used to plague him by telling him that if he wanted a model for 
Endymion’s face as it won fair Luna’s enamoured fancy, gazing her 
heart through her eyes, he had nothing to do but to paint from what 
he saw in the glass,” smiled my sister. “I liked to see him frown 
and bite his lip, and pish and pshaw at what he couldn't deny. 
There! there’s not only the old Endymion face, but the old frowns, 
and knitted brows, and pursed lips, to try and hide the laugh he can’t 
help at his Helen’s sisterly folly.” 

“‘ Beware I do not frown in good earnest, sister mine,” I answered, 
as my eye fell on her thin hand and hollow cheek, so visibly altered 
since I had last seen them; “beware I don’t call you to grave 
account for the flesh you have lost during my absence. What has 
become of the rosy plumpness I used to pinch here when I rebuked 
your flattery? What has become of the dimpled white fingers that 
used to threaten reprisal? I shall call upon old Mrs. Fretchley, 
now I am returned, and ascertain what compensation she can 
make me for having robbed my sister of her bloom by all 
those sick-room exactions which she has so peculiar a faculty in 
devising.” 

“You see it then, Sydney,” exclaimed Maurice, hurriedly ; “ you 
perceive it—you see how your sister has fallen away, owing to her 
ceaseless attendance upon that diabolical old woman ; I knew you 
could not fail to observe how—how ”—— He broke off in great 
excitement, looking into my face eagerly and inquiringly. 

“I have observed it, and my first care shall be to remedy it; 
Helen shall go with me down into the country for a space, and we 
will see what pure air and dairy diet will do to restore her ; I know 
of a pleasant farmhouse where I can obtain a lodging at a moderate 
charge, and luckily our finances just now will permit us to take such 
a holiday with ease.” 

Maurice Darwin made no answer, but took up the marker that lay 
in the volume Helen had been reading, and drew it absently through 
his fingers as he sat in silence. My sister glanced at him once or 
twice, then said timidly— 

“TI have not forgotten that I promised to work you a book- 
marker, Mr. Darwin, when you were last here and chanced to admire 
the fashion of that one ; it is here, ready for you.” Helen stepped to 
her work-box, and took from thence a little silk-embroidered slip 
of card and ribbon, bearing for motto the words, “ Knowledge, the 
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wing wherewith we fly to Heaven,” on one side, and on the reverse 
the initials “ M. D.” 

Maurice took it from her hand with some muttered words of 
thanks, but did not raise his eyes, which were fixed upon the book 
before him ; which I noticed was a volume of Miss Edgeworth’s— 
containing her clever tale of ‘“ Vivian.” The name struck upon my 
heart, as I wondered whether it carried any consciousness to his. 

At this moment Mrs. Fretchley’s old servant, Betsy Robins, 
entered the room; she had come from her mistress, who had been 
taken dangerously ill, she said, and had sent for Miss Hamilton. 

I would have answered for my sister, saying that I could not 
allow her to go, as her health had suffered from so much night- 
watching lately ; but Helen besought me not to hinder her from 
hastening to her old friend now that she was in actual danger. 

“* Ah, that she is, miss,” rejoined the faithful woman. ‘“ Missus is 
really ill this time, and perhaps we shan’t have her long with us, to 
help and nurse at all; so lose no time, please, miss, but put on your 
bonnet and come with me.” 

I hastily took leave of Helen, telling her that I should call round 
before nightfall, to learn how Mrs. Fretchley was, and to bring herself 
home, in case there were no absolute necessity for her remaining. 

For some time after my sister's departure, Maurice and I did not 
speak ; I stood at my easel, and he sat still brooding over the book 
she had been reading, his eyes fixed vacantly upon the open page, 
his hand enclosing the two markers. 

Presently, finding me, as he supposed, absorbed in my work, he 
looked upon one of them; it was that which simply bore the 
embroideress’s own name, “ Helen.” After a moment he softly raised 
it to his lips and pressed them, with a murmured blessing, upon the 
silken letters ; then he suddenly exclaimed— 

“Sydney, listen to me. Seeing your evident averseness from my 
addressing your sister, I have striven against my passion, earnestly, 
honestly, thinking that what was so unwelcome to you could not be 
long desirable to me ; I yielded to your visible wish that I should for- 
bear my visits ; I understood your tacitly-conveyed disapproval, and en- 
deavoured to abide by what was your decision ; but I have seen her 
again and yet again, Sydney, I have known her sisterly devotion to 
you, her unselfish attention to an exacting woman to whom she 
believes she owes some gratitude; I have beheld her sweet beauty, 
her modest worth, her gentle, womanly character, and I have not 
been able to withstand their combined influence upon my heart. I 
love her, Sydney—I love her passionately, and if you persist in 
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forbidding me to hope to win her, I feel that I shall have lost all care 
for life, all chance of happiness.” My friend once more snatched the 
little marker to his lips, and kissed the name repeatedly in tender, 
undisguised desperation. 

I walked to where he sat, and placed my hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Maurice,” I said, “ you confess you have perceived an unwilling- 
ness on my part that you should entertain this feeling for my sister. 
Now tell me, and answer truthfully, whether you know any one 
bearing the name here set down?” and I pointed to the title-of the 
tale before him, “ Vivian.” 

“ Upon my honour, as a loyal man, no,” he answered; but he turned 
visibly pale as he spoke, although he uttered the words with a firm- 
ness and frankness that vouched for their integrity. “I will tell you, 
Sydney, I once knew a person who bore a name very similar, and it 
is probably of him you have heard. At the time when I was a 
foolish youngster, a mere stripling student, flushed with the first 
promise of success, and my brain half-turned with flattering prog- 
nostics that I should turn out a second Raphael, I chanced 
to become acquainted with a certain Mr. Vibyon, who frequented 
the societies where I was introduced by that scatterbrains Bob 
k:verett ; those societies were not of the most select or even re- 
putable class, but were of that free-and-easy cast which young 
men are apt to think it a privilege to frequent, as a means of 
‘seeing life’ as it is called. If ‘life’ indeed consisted of such 
scenes and associates existence would scarcely be worth the 
having. However, at that time I had not such sobered thoughts, and 
fancied late hours, jolly suppers, games of chance, and roaring 
companions the supreme of felicity ; and I gloried in dissipating time 
and throwing away my money with a recklessness that should elicit 
the admiration of my associates. Among the chief of these, in his 
subtle encouragement and dexterous inducement, was Mr. Vibyon : 
he led me to drink hard, under the name of good fellowship ; and to 
play deep, under the name of amusement. I had already begun to 
feel an instinctive dislike to the man, when I discovered that he was 
the hired lure of a celebrated gambling-house, and that his whole 
avocation was to decoy young men into the net of his employer. 

“I need not tell you, Sydney, that I broke with him at once, and 
that I have never seen him since ; but I fear it is a knowledge of my 
acquaintance with George Vibyon which influenced you in your 
determination that I should have no opportunity of attempting to 
win the affections of your sister—pure, gentle, innocent-hearted 
Helen. 
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“But believe me, Sydney, when I vow to you that her purity and 
goodness have completed the reform which my own repugnance to 
evil originally commenced ; and that since I have known Helen 
Hamilton I have not only abjured degrading company, but I have 
never touched cards, dice, or billiard-cue.” 

I wrung my friend’s hand, and in strong but simple terms assured 
him I had no doubts remaining, that now my dearest wish for my 
sister would be to see her his wife, and that I should feel her 
happiness was ensured could he succeed in persuading her to commit 
its care to him henceforth.} 

He accompanied me that evening to Mrs. Fretchley’s house to 
fetch Helen home, and on the way opened to me his prospects of 
improving fortune: he told me his pictures now obtained high 
prices, and that he had several excellent orders on hand ; he talked 
-of taking a house in the West End, and laughingly spoke of assuming 
the style and state of a fashionable painter. 

“From what I know of quiet Helen,” said I, ‘‘she will hardly be 
dazzled by the fashionable painter if her heart have not already been 
touched by the artist-student ; you must rest your hope on that, if 
you take my counsel, Maurice.” 

“‘T trust your words may prove of good augury, Syd. Now that I 
am, for the first time in my life, a lover, I begin to have qualms of 
humble doubt and trembling anxiety ; I long, yet I dread, methinks, 
to see my fair mistress,—the arbitress of my fate.” 

As I returned some smiling answer to Maurice’s gay-toned speech, 
his words “ Now that I am, for the first time in my life, a lover” 
threw me into musing on that powerful secret preference which he, 
all unconsciously, had inspired, and which I, all unknown to him its 
object, was cognisant of. 

Our arrival at Mrs. Fretchley’s house interrupted my train of 
thought, but it often recurred afterwards; meantime, Maurice’s 
playfully-expressed fear of encountering the “ arbitress of his fate” 
‘was destined to be protracted, for we found that the old lady had 
been pronounced by her physician not likely to live through the 
night, so Helen would not hear of leaving her. 

Next day Mrs. Fretchley died, and upon her will being opened it 
was found that the bulk of her property was left to her dear and 
excellent young friend Helen Hamilton, who had been more than 
.a daughter in loving care and attention to a sadly ailing but grateful 
“woman. 

My sister was now rich, and Maurice Darwin in delicacy forbore 
addressing her ; but this I would not permit; I felt it due to the 
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disinterestedness of my friend’s love, which he had avowed to me 
when he thought my sister poor, that her change of fortune should 
not occasion his generous affection to remain unknown. He 
hesitated to speak, so I spoke for him. 

“ Sister mine,” I said to Helen one evening when she was quietly 
making tea for us according to her wont, Maurice having called to 
see me (of course, on/y me)— 

“ Sister mine, I am troubled with a dilemma, and I want your 
assistance to help me out of it.’. An unhappy young fellow of my 
acquaintance confided to me the other day his affection for a girl who 
hadn’t a farthing ; he thought her rich in every good quality, but 
knew her wanting in pelf; even then his admiration of her real worth 
made him quake to confess his love. Judge, therefore, what was his. 
dismay when she suddenly became as bounteously endowed with 
money as she had always been with other good gifts; if he had 
trembled to speak out before, he doubly trembled now ; the portion- 
less beauty he might have ventured upon, but the beauty and the 
fortune in one were too much for him. He told me he wouid have 
risked asking her when the competence he had to offer her was to 
be set against her world of charms alone, but that he hadn't the 
face to ask her to give him herself and her wealth into the bargain. 
So he resolved to hold his tongue about his love and die a bachelor 
for her sweet sake. Now as I feel considerable regard for this 
young fellow, Helen, and would not have him die—bachelor or no 
bachelor—I want you to help me to some arguments that may 
persuade him to try his fate, and give up this foolish resolution of 
going to the grave without revealing his affection. Come now, 
Helen, for some good sound arguments—out with them, there’s a 
dear sister!” 

“He would have taken the penniless girl, you say, Sydney ?” said 
Helen softly. “ That surely ought to give him courage to ask the hand 
of the rich young lady ; he wrongs her disinterestedness no less than 
his own iffhe forbear to speak out; he does himself injustice, and 
perhaps her, by withholding the knowledge that he—that he ”. 

I supplied the words that faltered on Helen’s conscious lip: ‘ That 
he loves her ; exactly so. And, moreover, it is my belief that he not 
only tortures his own heart by restraining the avowal of his love, but 
that the lady herself suffers no little pain at this reserve on his part : 
it is my opinion that she ”"—— 

“Sydney!” exclaimed Helen, flurriedly laying her hand on my 
arm in her eagerness to prevent my uttering that which her maidenly 
delicacy feared disclosing. Her modesty’s alarm was her betrayer ; 
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Maurice, kindled into hope by her sweet confusion, poured out the 
history of his heart, its hope, its fear, its doubt, its prayer to be 
accepted. 

I left them together, and then it was that my thought recurred to- 
the idea of that fair, gracious being, Lady Gertrude Vivian, and of 
her secret preference for my friend Maurice Darwin. In my sympathy 
with her blighted youth, with her dejection, her uncomplaining 
sadness, her touching grace and resignation, as they had been 
depicted to me severally by the old woman of the forest cottage, the 
little girl of the Welsh village, the young boy Jasper, and his livelier 
sister, each in turn, I felt a kind of resentment at Maurice’s indif- 
ference and unconsciousness. I felt half exasperated, when I thought 
of the suffering Lady Gertrude, at his strong attachment to my quiet 
sister. Aware of the romantic feeling that existed for him in the 
breast of that beauteous, glorious creature, I almost grudged the love 
he lavished upon my simple Helen. And yet, withal, I could not 
resist a strange internal satisfaction at knowing his heart to be thus. 
engaged. My emotions were of a singularly mingled nature, and | 
could hardly myself distinguish their complex variety : sometimes I 
found myself rejoicing sincerely that my sister's happiness was. 
secured ; at others I detected a lurking regret that she should have 
been the means of depriving Lady Gertrude of the object of her 
secret predilection, and that Helen should be destined to rival her 
successfully, though unknowingly. My old restlessness returned 
upon me, and when Maurice and my sister were married and settled 
in their new abode, I resolved to travel fora time. The sum I had 
received from Sir John Lawler for his portrait, and the fortunate sale 
of a few of my other pictures, enabled me to indulge the wish I had 
long felt to visit Switzerland and Italy, and I set forth with the inten- 
tion of rambling about, abroad, for as long a period as chance or 
inclination might determine. 

My mode of journeying was partly by public conveyance, partly 
on foot, the latter greatly predominating. Exercise suited me well, 
physically and morally : I felt stronger in body, and healthier in tone 
of mind, when limbs and senses were on active duty; while under- 
going actual fatigue I was less oppressed by a sense of languor and 
listlessness, less a prey to fever of spirits, both of which beset me 
when inactively confined to one spot ; with morbid force they held 
me subject to their combined influence whenever I remained long 
stationary ; I was at once weary of frame and restless of spirit whem 
still ; but these evils wore off in proportion as I exerted myself and 
kept in the open air, and continued to move from place to place. 

(To be continued.) 
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Each era in the life of a nation must have, I think, its character 
stamped upon the faces of its principal men and women. I can draw 
no other inference from a thoughtful study of any historic portrait 
gallery. The celebrities of a given period resemble each other 
curiously. A friend thoughtfully suggests that the likeness may be in 
a large measure due to the art-conventionality of each particular era ; 
but I cannot think that either this or the mode of dress fully explains 
the phenomenon. The close-cropped hair and the peaked beard, 
the slashed doublet and the ruff in Spenser's portrait are seen also in 
those of Sir Walter Raleigh and half a’dozen of his contemporaries ; 
but so too are the gravely thoughtful eye, the delicate nose, the high 
narrowing forehead, the sensitive mouth. Look at the portraits of 
Massinger and Shakespeare. Dress and style of hair and beard quite 
apart, these two are wonderfully alike—generically, that is. They 
are men of an era, and are each open to the same great influences. 
Look, again, at the prevailing faces of the revolutionary period. There 
is a strong likeness underlying the outside dissimilarity between 
Hampden and Cromwell, though the one face is rugged and unhand- 
some and the other remarkable for manly beauty. Far later you 
will find that Gibbon and Boswell and Arkwright have a sort of 
family likeness. Here the nobility of feature noticeable in the earlier 
great is lost. There is a flatulency of cheek—a general puffing up of 
the countenance—somehow indicative of the spirit of the time. 
Even Ursa Mayor suggests the type in a modified degree. May you 
not trace in the literature and history of the period the characteristics 
you find stamped upon the features of its more notable men ? 





Ir, as a study of old pictures leads me to fancy, the types of men 
and women change in the passage of the generations, then, apart 
from mere fashion and habit, a stroll down Fleet Street or across 
London Bridge, watching the men and women of the time, would 
make an altogether different impression upon the mind in one century 
and in another. For upon examination of the facts or fancies which 
-enter into this problem, I am not satisfied to confine to the famous 
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men and women the change that comes over the faces of people. 
‘The difference must have touched more or less the whole population. 
The evidence of art, so far as art can help us, is equally good on 
this point. A group of ordinary every-day people by Hogarth 
would not match, in pure flesh and blood, apart from all contem- 
porary accessories, a group of the present time, done by any artist what- 
soever. Hogarth studied very closely the phases of low and vicious 
life. He knew how his fellow-countrymen looked in wickedness and 
in misery. So did Charles Dickens ; and so does Mr. Fildes. But 
I do not think that Hogarth would recognise those “ dumb, wet, 
silent horrors ; sphinxes set up against that dead wall” outside the 
casual ward, painted with so much faithfulness to the lineaments of 
the hour by Mr. Fildes in his picture recently on the walls at 
Burlington House. But Hogarth is not long ago, and I am not 
sure that we are not changing very rapidly. Take a strong example. 
1 doubt if the great John Leech’s hosts of charming English girls 
and matrons and men would be as absolutely true to the England 
of the present hour as to the England of twenty-five years ago, and 
Du Maurier’s ever-recurring sweet woman’s face, which seems one 
of the family with us, would have been in some degree a stranger when 
Leech was a young man. What, then, are the influences of events 
and customs upon us? How far are we at the mercy of sea and 
sky, changing climate, time of war, eras of peace, travelling and 
modes of travelling, new methods and materials of food? To all 
these we owe something, no doubt, but much more I am inclined to 
believe to the unceasing working of our mixture of races the 
phenomena whereof never are and never can be complete. ‘This 
subject is very suggestive ; for it has just occurred to me that in all 
those miles of picture galleries at Versailles there is not to be found 
a single example of the typical Frenchman of to-day, and throughout 
Germany you will be struck by similar discrepancies between the 
present and the past ; but in Belgium and in Spain the people seem 
to have just stepped out of their old pictures. I will not ponder any 
further, but wait for a better collation of facts and observations. 


DvRING the progress of the great Tichborne trial a thoughtful 
student of philology favoured me with some notes which I could 
not make use of either while the case was pending or in the imme- 
diately subsequent months in which people were trying to relieve 
their minds of the inordinately importunate topic. But life is so 
interesting in these days that the attention, however much over- 
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strained in a particular direction for a season, soon régains its 
balance, and already I find that a hint of Tichborniana ceases to 
evoke a feeling of annoyance. I will venture, therefore, to present 
the substance of my friend’s linguistic view of the case :—“In the 
philological sense of the phrase,” he says, “to know a language well 
is given equally to the foreigner and to the native. What the foreigner 
cannot acquire is the conventional tone or intonation which goes by 
the name of accent. This is not a philological but a physiological 
difficulty. The organs of speech are pliable and almost plastic in 
infancy, and they, so to speak, shape themselves round the forms of 
that language whose leading features are imparted to us in the 
nursery. The organs contract here and expand there, and take up 
habits and modes which afterwards become fixed and permanent. 
These habits and modes render the conventional intonation and 
articulation of a foreign language impossible, and the difficulty is the 
greater in proportion as the modes of pronunciation and articulation 
of the two languages differ. The discrepancy is very considerable 
between English and French.” My correspondent then proceeded 
to apply his argument to the great question which everybody was 
discussing at the time, pointing out that the unfortunate young 
gentleman who was drowned in the Se//a had in fact French for his 
mother tongue, was called “Frenchy” by his soldiers, and pronounced 
his own name in such a manner that the Irish billiard-marker wrote 
the word phonetically “‘Teeshborne.” Then turning to the man who 
was called the Claimant, my philologist analysed his mode of 
English speech to show that there was no English conventionality 
absent from it and no French conventionality present, and pro- 
nounced upon the evidence that the identity of the two men was 
physiologically impossible. A jury of scientific linguists, he be- 
lieved, would have made short work of the case. 

I wish Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, if he should ever again enter into 
controversy with Dr. Manning, or any other theologian or philo- 
sopher, would either discontinue the use of “a hypothesis,” or give 
a reason for his faith in that heinous etymological form. No doubt 
in the eighteenth century there was a looseness of usage on this 
point, just as, a century or two earlier, men wrote “an hundred” and 
the like ; but, so far as I am aware, no modern grammarian has dis- 
puted the rule that @ should be used before aspirated nouns only 
when the noun’s accent falls on the first syllable. This is one of the 
few exceptional cases in which vocal usage is mostly right while 
written speech is often wrong. In common conversation no one 
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would think of saying “a historical” or ‘“a@ heroic,” and I do not 
think Mr. Fitzjames Stephen would be found at the bar attempting 
the almost impracticable vocal feat of building up “@ hypothesis,” or 
of putting “a@ hypothetical case.” 





SOMETIMES I wonder how long it will take the great English colonies 
of the south-eastern seas to develop marked peculiarities of Anglo- 
Saxon, after the manner of our American cousins but at the same 
time independently of transatlantic forms of speech. I am sure the 
<hange is coming, and I am led sometimes to speculate on the turn it 
will take. Almost the first symptom that has fallen under my obser- 
vation is the use of the word “ pastoral” in Australasian newspapers. 
* Pastoral,” among our antipodean brothers and sisters, means relating 
to pastures. “ Pastoral News,” in New South Wales, is the heading 
for a summary of intelligence respecting cattle and sheep and crops 
of grass. There is something very practical and useful in this adap- 
tation of an old word to an extensive and conspicuous condition of 
«olonial life in that country. The only absolutely new Australian 
word I have heard of is “larrikinism,” which is applied to a sort of 
juvenile and schoolboy form of rowdyism that appears to be a 
special development of Australian life. There is a certain simplicity 
én these little attempts at independence of speech, very different 
from the off-hand and defiant tone of transatlantic innovations. 


PeRHAPsS ten times as much money is lost every year in gambling 
upon the Stock Exchange as at Tattersall’s. A flaring prospectus 
appears in the newspapers, and the next day you see the scrip 
quoted at a premium, as if it had been dealt in on ’Change, in the 
money articles of scores of provincial newspapers. It is, of course, 
2 part of the swindle ; for the scrip is not quoted, and cannot be 
quoted, on ’Change. But every one with a little spare cash at his 
banker’s does not know this, and the newspapers in this way play 
into the hands of the projector. Recently the shares of a certain 
concern were quoted at 2 premium in the money articles of at least 
& score newspapers, and yet in the end the company had to return 
the subscriptions with interest. The speculation was a failure. 
Another case is now in the hands of the Court of Chancery. It is a 
scheme in which not a single share was taken, but in which, never- 
theless, £30,000 was raised upon debentures at 7 per cent. interest 
under the temptation of a present of a number of paid-up shares in 
the form of a bonus. The projector, with his £30,000 in hand, at 
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once crossed the Atlantic, and the debenture-holders are called upom 
by the creditors of the company to pay even for the advertisements 
by which they were swindled. What is to be done in a case of this. 
sort? The committee of the Stock Exchange keeps its eye upon 
the dona-fides of all speculations whose shares are quoted in its official 
list. But who is to test the dona-fides of a prospectus, and to check 
the frauds which are practised by the publication of companies only 
started to go into liquidation, and never heard of after the subscrip- 
tions are paid except in the Court of Chaneery ? 





Dore’s Gallery on one side of Bond Street, and Holman Hunt’s 
“Shadow of Death” on the other, have suggested comparisons 
between the work of the two artists, and just now it has become 
quite the fashion to treat the great Frenchman and the famous 
Englishman as Plutarch dealt, in pairs, with the giants of Greece and 
Rome. An earnest-minded amateur and critic sends me the follow- 
ing contribution to the general store of gossip on this subject :-— 
“The work of M. Gustave Doré very fairly illustrates the general 
tendency of French art. It is impossible not to admire the faculty 
he has for ‘massing’ an idea, his masterly distribution of light and 
shade, and the general picturesqueness of his compositions. But the 
due tribute of admiration having once been paid to these qualities, 
his pictures begin to pall upon the taste, and after awhile one is 
forced to inquire into what I must call (even at the risk of appearing 
misty) the adequacy of the artistic motive. The general failing of 
French art is that the artist appears to be only moved by grandeur or 
by pathos in so far as it enables him to be—for the public admira- 
tion—grand or pathetic. He is moved less by the nobility of his 
theme than by the opportunities for artistic display afforded by it. 1 
have always felt a half-amused suspicion that M. Victor Hugo would 
never have hated or scorned the little Napoleon as he did if he had 
not had, and felt that he had, the power to express his hatred and scorn 
in a picturesque and effective way ; and the same feeling haunts one 
with respect to the works of Doré. Mr. Hunt, on the other hand, is 
evidently moved by the deep wonder and beauty of his theme far more 
than by any consciousness of his own power to interpret it. Asa 
natural result he works with an eye more single and a purpose more 
noble and less personal. Doré’s magnificent theatricalities astonish 
and startle, but, after some repetitions, grow stale and ineffective. 
There is too much of the personal Doré, and too little of the uncon- 
scious tone of the artist self-absorbed in the glory of his theme. 
Mr. Hunt lacks Doré’s faculty of picturesqueness, and in his extreme 
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desire to work faithfully somewhat insults his public by overwork— 
like a patient divine who in the course of a sermon explains every- 
thing even to the verge of weariness. But the work which at first 
fails to impress grows slowly upon the mind until there is no line or 
tint which does not seem jworthy of the labour bestowed upon it. 
‘There is no ‘irreverent aste or busy idleness’ to be traced in the 
handling of any of his subjects. His method is that of the higher 
English intellect, slow, patient, faithful, and reverent. Perhaps the 
national difference of character could not be better illustrated.” 





** MESSENGERS have arrived from Spain. The reports they com- 
municate are of a highly favourable nature, representing great 
slaughter of the French.” There is a sardonic look about that 
announcement. One might imagine it to be a quotation from the 
“Tale of a Tub,” or “ Gulliver’s Travels.” But the author of those 
words was no conscious satirist of human nature. The intelligence 
is expressed with the pure ingenuous single-mindedness of the time. | 
quote the passage from an English country newspaper bearing date 
January 4, 1809. If we had looked back along our history for 
two or three score years we might have found reason to be self- 
conscious and silent upon the receipt of King William’s pious an- 
nouncements of the terrible punishments inflicted upon his enemy on 
the French battle-fields of three or four years ago. 


A CHANGE is noticeable in the way in which writers introduceallusions 
which presuppose learning or general literary knowledge in the reader. 
In the old times a classic allusion carried its own explanation with it. 
Not only would the translation of a quotation have been an insult, but 
a word of explanation would have been resented. Lately, however, 
since there is no knowing what may be the range of knowledge or 
the special field of ignorance of the reader, a peculiar literary art 
has grown up of indicating the meaning implied in an allusion with- 
out appearing to afford explanation. I have a pretty example at 
this moment under my hand. Mr. Thomas Hardy, in his novel “A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,” is describing the feeling with which a young 
lady, brought up in great seclusion, meets at her father’s house a gen- 
tleman visitor whose coming she has been led to anticipate as an 
unusual little event in her life, and he speaks of her as “looking upon 
him with a Miranda-like curiosity and interest that she had never yet 
bestowed on mortal.” To fully appreciate that scrap of description 
of course you must have read the “Tempest,” or have seen it 
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played; but if you are so unfortunate that the name of Miranda 
brings no vision to your mind, still the author’s idea is communi- 
«ated to your apprehension, and yet he who knows Miranda is not 
offended by the remotest hint of explanation. This is the art which 
must be more and more cultivated as the classes of readers grow 
enore numerous and various. 


In the course of gossip at the Lord Mayor’s banquet given a 
fortnight ago to the members of the School Board for London and 
other metropolitan corporations Mr. Watson, the chairman of the 
Statistical Committee of the London School Board, mentioned the 
startling fact that in order simply to provide for the increase of popu- 
Jation it would be necessary for the School Board of which he is a 
member to build at the rate of one great public elementary school per 
month. The figures leading to this notable conclusion are simple 
and irrefragable. For the last thirty years the population of London 
has increased upwards of 40,000 per annum. One-sixth of the 
population require accommodation in public elementary schools. 
Every year, therefore, there are about 7,000 more children to 
provide for than in the preceding year. Seven thousand children 
would require about ten schools—or a school for every month 
during which the School Board are in session. 





